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(No. 7 of a series on the manufacture of Du Pont Motion Picture Film) 



Farewell to daylight! 


T HIS large roll of film base is 
being moved aboard a trans¬ 
fer car to the coating section of 
the Du Pont film plant. There 
the base will receive its coating 
of light-sensitive emulsion. This 
and all further manufacturing 
operations will take place in 
total darkness or the faint illumi¬ 
nation of specially designed safe- 
lights. 

Note that the roll still carries 
the label that gives the written 
history of its production up to 
this point. Additional entries will 
complete the record . . . provide 
assurance that the product has 


passed every laboratory control 
test from start to finish. 

America’s leading cinematog¬ 
raphers like Du Pont Motion Pic¬ 
ture Film. They appreciate its 
ability to hold the latent image 
... its wide exposure latitude . . . 


color balance and uniformity of 
speed and contrast. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products De¬ 
partment, Wilmington 98, Del. 
In New York: Empire State Bldg. 
In Hollywood: Smith & Alter, Ltd. 


Your best investment for the future . . . U. S. War Bonds 


DU PONT 

MOTION PICTURE FILM 


<mm> 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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. •„ t V»e Pacific 

News repressive Bell & 


Landing on 
Leyte 


Buy War Bonds 


F OR Americans breathlessly awaiting news 
of the Leyte campaign, Eyemo recorded 
General MacArthur’s landing and much of 
the fighting that followed. 

This same Bell & Howell Eyemo was with 
Don Senick at the bloody Tarawa landing, 
the second assault at Saipan, the retaking of 
Guam. 

Previously the same camera was used at 
Pearl Harbor and had followed the Fleet for 
22 months in the South Pacific. It has been 
doused in sea water twice. * 

Ample evidence this, that Eyemo Cameras 
have what it takes to do the tough jobs; and 
it’s the explanation of why most newsreels 
are Eyemo-filmed. Yes, Eyemo Cameras are 
favorites with Don Senick and many other 
ace cameramen who learned the hard way 
that Eyemos always get their shots accu¬ 
rately, clearly, and quickly. Seven Eyemo 
models with a wide range of accessories 
mean that Eyemo is best fitted to do your 
job, too. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; Lon¬ 
don. Established 1907. 


Seven standard Eyemo models, plus a complete selection of 
correlated accessories, make Eyemo a personal camera, tailor- 
made to your own individual needs. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONict • mechanICS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 



1 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send information on Eyemo Cam- 
| eras and accessories. 
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HERE ARE TWO "ACES IN THE HOLE"! HOUSTON offers the photographic world 
in its new Models 10 and 11 the finest, most advanced methods of film processing. In 
their fields— 16 mm. and 35 mm.—these new Houstons provide everything needed for 
the speedy, complete, profitable processing of cinefilm. No extra equipment required. 

Especially does the 16 mm. Model 11 offer dealers and shops a wide-open opportu¬ 
nity in the 16 mm. field. With the Model 11, business concerns can be served with sell¬ 
ing and training films, local stock shots, library films for production shorts, television 
commercials, space-saving microfilm records of basic business data such as customers’ 
accounts, engineering designs, etc. 



HOUSTON'S NEW MODEL 11 

Compact, portable: 64" long, 54" high, 24" wide. Process¬ 
ing speeds: reversal film 15 ft. per min.; negative film 5 ft. 
per min. at 8 min. developing time; positive film 20 ft. per 
min. at 2 min. developing time. Where tanks are used for 
negative films only, without by-passing of tanks and re¬ 
versal solutions, such films may be processed at rates up to 
16' per minute. 


Dimensions: 168" long, 82" high, 34" wide. Capacity: 
600-1200 ft. negative film per hour at developing time 
of 6-12 min.; 1200-2400 ft. positive film per hour at 
developing time of 3-6 min. 



Houston 



It ivill pay you to investigate what these latest Houstons 
offer your business future. Write today for literature. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 

Photo by A. J. Patel, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. 
Bombay, India 
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Aces 

of the 

Camera 

HARRY PERRY 

A. S.C. 

By HAL HALL 

H ARRY PERRY, A.S.C., is the only 
cameraman in Hollywood who can 
claim the unusual distinction of 
having slept in the swimming pool of 
an ocean liner. Not only did he sleep 
in the swimming pool, but he had as his 
sleeping neighbor no less a celebrity than 
Robert Montgomery. 

No, it wasn’t a lark, and neither of 
the above mentioned gentlemen had been 
gazing at the bottom of a cup that 
cheers. It was a situation brought about 
by the war. Harry was in Monte Carlo 
in 1939 making transparency back¬ 
ground shots for David O. Selznick’s 
“Rebecca.” When the war broke out his 
French camera crew stopped work im¬ 
mediately and reported for military duty 
and he was forced to stop work and 
start for home as fast as possible. After 
many difficulties he found himself aboard 
the S. S. Washington where he was as¬ 
signed a cot in the swimming pool. Mont¬ 
gomery was assigned the cot next to his. 
Every square inch of space on the ship 
was taken up with cots. 

While Harry now goes quietly and 
efficiently about his photographic wiz¬ 
ardry in the Transparency Department 
at Paramount Studios, he has in the past 
been one of the most globe-trotting 
globe-trotters in the ranks of Holly¬ 
wood’s ace cameramen. He says he 
hopes his travel days are over, and 
hopes to devote the remainder of his 
time to transparency work right in Hol¬ 
lywood. 

Harry’s cinematic history is interest¬ 
ing. It was in December, 1918, that he 
started on his first camera job. Alvin 
Wyckoff, A.S.C., was then head of the 
camera department at the old Lasky 
Studio on Vine Street, Hollywood. Alvin 
gave Harry a job as an assistant cam¬ 
eraman. For three years he was first 
an assistant and then a second camera¬ 
man, and shot stills along with his other 
work. Then Tom Forman was made 
a director and the first thing he did was 
to insist on my being made a first cam¬ 
eraman to shoot his first picture. Harry 
was a bit nervous about it, for Thomas 
Meighan was the star of the picture, and 
Harry felt that he might not be good 
enough to photograph so great a star. 
He did the picture to the great satis¬ 


faction of everybody concerned. In fact, 
he did it so well that he photographed 
seven pictures in a row starring Meighan, 
and directed by Forman. 

It was while photographing these pic¬ 
tures that Harry started his travels. He 
went to Long Island to make three of 
them. Then to Boston and Maine to 
make “Cappy Ricks,” to Ashville, N. C., 
to make “Conquest of Canaan,” and to 
Sing Sing Prison to do “The City of 
Silent Men.” Then he returned to Cali¬ 
fornia and left Lasky to go with B. P. 
Shulberg’s producing company at the 
famous Selig Studio on North Broad¬ 
way, Los Angeles, and at the old F.B.O. 
Studios which is now R.K.O. Studios. 

Harry photographed eleven feature 
pictures for Shulberg. Among them were 
“April Showers,” with Coleen Moore; 
“Shadows,” with Lon Chaney; “The Vir¬ 
ginian,” with Kenneth Harlan and Flor¬ 


ence Vidor; and “The Broken Wing,” 
with Harlan and Marion Cooper. 

In 1925 Perry returned to the Lasky 
Studio where he spent six months mak¬ 
ing preparations and building camera 
mounts for airplanes. Then he was made 
head cameraman on Billy Wellman’s 
great air pictures, “Wings.” It took 
more than a year to photograph that 
picture, and Harry at one time had 
ten first cameramen working under him. 
Five months were spent in San Antonio, 
Texas, with the Air Forces. All the 
flying shots with the principals, Buddy 
Rogers and Dick Arlen, were actually 
made in the air, as process background 
technique had not then been perfected. 
Harry put in more than 300 hours in 
the air on that film alone. 

Perry followed “Wings” with another 
air picture, “Now We’re in the Air,” 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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A Method of Film Conservation 
In Motion Picture Photography, 
Processing and Reproduction 


By S.SGT. NICHOLAS V. MARDOVAN 

I8TH A. A. F. BASE UNIT (Motion Picture Unit) 


Above, sample of positive composite strip developed 
by the Mardovan Process on standard 35mm film. 
Note the standard width 35mm sound trac's corre¬ 
sponding with each picture sequence and additional 
space for wider "scope" picture or addi 'onal full 
width 35mm sound tracks for "stereophonic" effects. 


M Y invention relates to a method 
of photographing, printing and 
reproducing standard (conven¬ 
tional) 35 and/or 16 millimeter motion 
picture film using simple and inexpensive 
devices or attachments with existing 35 
and/or 16 millimeter cameras, printers 
and motion picture or television pro¬ 
jectors using either black and white or 
color film. 

There have been several methods of 
attaining results similar to this inven¬ 
tion, but none of these completely cover 
the entire art of producing motion pic¬ 
tures without the use of either specially 
perforated film stock or specially built 
equipment as I intend to differentiate 
specifically herein. 

The first object of my invention is to 
conserve film by utilizing only standard 
(conventional) 35 and/or 16 millimeter 
motion picture film stock and equipment. 
Thus, apart from the present chronic 
shortage of film stock which will con¬ 
tinue for a considerable period even after 
cessation of hostilities in Europe and 
elsewhere, my process enables motion 
picture, television and other users to cut 
their footage and resulting cost of film 
by practically fifty percent, particularly 
on color films. Hence, my invention is 
not just an idea evolved about some 
special film or special apparatus, but re¬ 
lates to the result of years of careful 
and definite planning, research and ex¬ 
perimentation to incorporate the use of 
standard existing motion picture and 
television equipment. 

A further object of this invention is 
to provide an improved method of pro¬ 
ducing motion pictures, in either black 
and white or in color, in which the im¬ 
ages are photographed in such a man¬ 
ner that the film may run through stand¬ 
ard (conventional) 35 millimeter and/or 
16 millimeter motion picture cameras, 
standard printers and standard motion 
picture and/or television projection ma¬ 
chines at standard speeds without alter¬ 
ing the conventional, present-day me¬ 
chanical methods of sound reproduction, 
quality or effects, yet allowing ample 
space for one or more additional standard 
sound track or tracks running length- 

Noto: S/Sgt. Mardovan’s devices and attach¬ 
ments described in his paper are protected by 
Patent Application No. 559006. His explanation of 
his proposed method is presented here because the 
"American Cinematographer” constantly strives to 
be the first to print new ideas, methods and devel¬ 
opments in the technical field of motion pictures. 
Quite naturally, this magazine is not responsible 
for the statements or claims of authors, but gladly 
presents them for study and consideration by the 
readers.—The Editor. 


wise, between and adjacent to each row 
of sprocket holes on opposite sides of 
the same strip of standard motion pic¬ 
ture film, in either the same or in op¬ 
posite directions to each other, without 
altering the width or length (speed) of 
a standard (conventional) 35 millimeter 
sound track for stereophonic effects. 

Another object of this method and/or 
process is to provide a wider, lateral 
“scope” picture, if desired, for panoramic 
effects. 

Another object of this method and/or 
process is to eliminate the necessity of 
rewinding the film after each reel has 
run through a projector; thereby, ren¬ 
dering motion picture projection more 
expeditious. 

The method and/or process of my in¬ 
vention described herein, may be applied 
with equal success to any standard (con¬ 
ventional) 35 millimeter and/or 16 milli¬ 
meter motion picture film or equipment. 

The process photographs and/or prints 
two images into the space ordinarily 
occupied by one standard “Academy” 35 
millimeter picture frame and portions 
of its borders, that is, since the height 
of one of these said reduced frames is 
approximately .365 of an inch, the sum 
of any two such picture frames would 
equal the total of four complete, stand¬ 
ard, 35 millimeter sprocket holes in a 
standard 35 millimeter film; allowing 
about .009 of an inch for border spaces 
between said reduced picture frames. Or¬ 
dinarily, the images are inverted to each 
other and their shorter dimensions are 
parallel to the film length. The images 
also appear in the precise center of the 
film width, or may appear in an off- 
center position for special effects. There¬ 
fore, the images appearing in the up¬ 
right position on the film represent, for 
example, reels numbers one, three, five, 
etc., while the inverted images represent 


Above, right, the Mardovan masking plate for Simplex 
projector. Left, Mardovan mask for another type 
projector. 
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Right, S. Sgt. Mardovan 




reels numbers two, four, six, etc. By 
this means two thousand feet of picture 
actually appear on only one thousand 
feet of film; thus resulting in a saving 
of up to fifty percent of film stock. 

A most important factor of my inven¬ 
tion is that no mechanical changes are 
required in the standard equipment used 
either in photographing, printing or pro¬ 
jecting. The only accessories required 
in photographing, printing and project¬ 
ing, are masking devices or attachments 
with apertures approximately sixty per¬ 
cent that of standard 35 millimeter and 
one-half the size of 16 millimeter pic¬ 
ture frames. These apertures are in 
direct proportion to the height and width 
(three to four ratio) to the standard 8, 
16, 35 and 70 millimeter “Academy” 
sizes. 

To photograph with a standard (con¬ 
ventional) camera, a mask is inserted 
into the camera aperture, which reduces 
the “frame” or picture to a substan¬ 
tially smaller size. Alternate picture 
frames are photographed, while the ac¬ 
companying sound track (in a single sys¬ 
tem camera) is also photographed or 
recorded; being in proper alignment to 
the standard sound recording head, and 
remaining unchanged from standard size 
track. When a roll of film in the said 
camera reaches the last few feet, the 
camera is stopped and a “notch” or a 
similar indication is made on the film to 
show the position of the film in the cam¬ 
era aperture at that time. The exposed 
roll of film is then removed from the 
take-up magazine of the camera, and, 
using a dark-room or a loading-bag, is 
reversed (turned over with the sides of 
the spool in the roll of film facing in the 
opposite direction), re-loaded and re¬ 
threaded in the camera with the “notch” 
or mark moved one sprocket hole above 
or below its previous position. The film 
is then run through the camera a second 
time, during which the alternate picture 
frames, previously unexposed, will then 
be exposed, and the sound track will 
be impressed in proper alignment on the 
film edge opposite to that previously 
photographed or recorded. 

With regard to laboratory procedure 
in printing and developing, no changes 
are necessary in the negative processing. 

For the printing operation, the printer 
should be of the continuous contact type, 
and should be provided with masks which 
will permit separate printing of each 
sound track and sequence of pictures. No 
other modifications are needed for this 
type printer. 

An especially arranged printer may 
also be used in my method, comprising 
two optical printing heads in combina¬ 
tion with magazines, so arranged as to 
print two or more sound tracks and/or 
picture sequences, simultaneously on the 


same strip of 35 millimeter and/or 16 
millimeter film. 

For editing purposes, in cutting nega¬ 
tive film, it will be necessary to make 
duplicate picture negatives of each set 
of 35 millimeter and/or 16 millimeter 
pictures. 

If it is desired, the reduced picture 
sizes of this invention can be enlarged 
by optical printing to standard 35 milli¬ 
meter or reduced to 16 millimeter sizes 
at the time duplicate picture negatives 
or “master” positives are made. 

Negative or positive duplicate prints 
may be made from standard sized 35 
millimeter or 16 millimeter film by op¬ 
tical printing to conform to the size 
used in my process and/or method, either 
in black and white or in color processing. 

Sound track editing can be done from 
separate 35 millimeter and/or 16 milli¬ 
meter sound track prints, according to 
current standard practices. 

To project, the only accessory needed 
is a simple masking plate which can 
be readily inserted into any projector 
aperture retainer, and, after the first 
series of pictures of my process is run 
through the projector, all a projectionist 
has to do is to remove the reel from 
the projector take-up magazine, replace 
it in the feeding magazine and re-thread 
in the usual manner. This places the 
proper sound track or tracks in the 
standard and/or auxiliary sound aper¬ 
ture and/or apertures, and the second 
set of pictures is ready for projection, 
thereby, eliminating rewinding of reels. 
This means much saving in labor and 
time to the projectionist, and the elimi¬ 
nation of rewinding also tends to lessen 
scratching of the film and prolongs its 
life; for, instead of concentrating all 
the wear and tear onto one side of the 
sprocket holes, this wear and tear is re¬ 
duced by balancing the wear equally 
onto both sides of the sprocket holes. 
This, in turn, retards slipping, warping 


Above, another example of the Mardovan processed 
film, showing the picture sequences in "staggered" 
position for special "stereoscopic" effects. 


and tearing of the film. I wish to point 
out here, that since, in my process, al¬ 
ternate frames are masked-off from the 
light in traversing through a projector, 
the film is not exposed twice to the 
projector light and heat as might er¬ 
roneously be assumed. 

Because of the fact that the picture 
and the projector apertures are reduced 
in size in my process, the projected pic- 
(Con+inued on Page 210) 
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On this page, left, front view of the Animaction unit. Above, rear view of the 
unit showing the projection equipment, mirror, and dual projection plate. 
On opposite page, top, Max Ising, Harman Productions camera chief, illustrates 
the ease with which the Animaction unit is loaded. Right, bottom, is top view 
of the Animaction unit platen area. All the controls are within easy reach of the 
cameraman. This platen has a 360 degree rotation. Bottom, left, Leonard M. 

Poole, designer and engineer of the Harman Animaction unit. 


HARMAN UNVEILS NEW 
ANIMACTION UNIT 

By W. <3. C. BOSCO 


B RINGING new latitude to the tell¬ 
ing of screen stories, making it 
possible to comb'ne the talents of 
live actors and animated characters in a 
single scene with startling realism, open¬ 
ing up brilliant new vistas in the realm 
of fantasy, and adding another mile¬ 
stone in the art and science of Motion 
Pictures, is the new Animaction unit 
recently revealed in the studios of Hugh 
Harman Productions, Inc. 

Adaptable to either black-and-white 
or any color system now in use, the 
Animaction unit has proven after ex¬ 
haustive tests to be so flexible in its 
use, so versatile in its application and 
to be capable of such high quality in 
all the uses for which it has been de¬ 
signed that it threatens to revolution¬ 
ize the potentialities of motion picture 
production and make obsolete much that 
is today considered standard equipment. 

Apart from the secret devices involved 
in a new process for making travelling 
mats — a process that seems to make all 
things possible — for which patent appli¬ 
cation has been made, it can be revealed 
that this Animaction unit combines live- 
action with live-action in an advanced 
form of split-screen, or the action of 
flesh-and-blood actors with that of ani¬ 
mated characters, against either painted 
or fabricated sets. As an optical printer 


it is capable of a finer quality than 
that usually associated with the best 
optical printers; and in this respect pro¬ 
duces amazing results in blowing up 
16mm. to 35mm., or reducing 35mm. to 
16mm. It can be truthfully said that the 
Harman Animaction unit is the most flex¬ 
ible and most technically advanced piece 
of equipment of its kind in practical use 
in the industry today. And while much 
that it accomplishes is possible through 
other means and methods, the Animac¬ 
tion unit, by providing an exact control 
of the multiple elements involved, and 
through the application of recent ad¬ 
vances in optics, produces excellent re¬ 
sults more simply. 

Scenes combining live action and 
drawn action have a life-like realism, 
and appear to have the depth and focus 
of normal vision. This is due in part 
to the use of dual-plate projection which 
eliminates the problem of the over-head 
lights, needed to illuminate the anima¬ 
tion cells on the platen, from inter¬ 
fering with the light from the trans¬ 
lucent screen which carries the rear- 
projected picture. 

In straight animation, and in anima¬ 
tion which is combined with live-action, 
a whole new field, freed from mechan¬ 
ical restrictions, is opened up. Pre¬ 
viously it was possible to have only 


a few foreground planes of sight, the 
rest was distorted or unreal. Now, with 
the Animaction unit, it is possible to 
combine live-action, animation, and mini¬ 
ature and achieve a realm more real 
than the actual; always supposing that 
it is possible to create the actual to 
be able to film it. The control, which 
is entirely automatic, is in the hands 
of the cameraman with more than a 
score of operations keyed to the con- 
sole-like hand and foot switches at his 
direction. 

The idea for such a unit originated, 
probably, as long ago as 1928 when 
Harman-Ising, the predecessor of Hugh 
Harman Productions, and one of the 
pioneers of animated pictures, produced 
the first subject in which live actors 
and animated characters acted and 
talked to one another; a production 
which, incidentally and for the record, 
constituted the first talking cartoon. The 
present unit, however, was born of the 
practical necessity for providing a means 
by which training films for the armed 
forces, dealing with complicated technical 
subjects, could be more graphically por¬ 
trayed. In this important work the 
value of the Animaction unit has al¬ 
ready been proven. 

Credit for the design and development 
of the Animaction unit, and the engi¬ 
neering ability that reduced its many 
mechanical complexities and nuances to 
its present practical simplicity, belongs 
to Leonard Poole. Leonard entered the 
motion picture business as an assistant 
cameraman for Pathe News, in 1924, 
and is distinguished for having antici¬ 
pated the coming of sound by building 
the first independent sound equipped 
commercial film laboratory, Associated 
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Film Enterprises, Inc., and the first 
independently produced single - system 
sound equipment. His most notable 
achievement, however, prior to the An¬ 
imation unit, was the designing and 
development, for the J. P. Seeburg Corp. 
of a coin-operated motion picture pro¬ 
jector which was selective, and which 
synchronized the motion picture to a 
record by means of an inaudible signal. 
The commercial application of this de¬ 
vice was interrupted by the War. 

“Nothing is impossible, and no scene 
is to complicated for the Animation 
unit,” Hugh Harman pointed out. That 
this needs to be true can be realized 
from a reading of the scripts scheduled 
for production as Harman prepares to 
switch over from the Government films 
that have engaged his company’s entire 
attention for the last four years, to an 
entertainment program relying heavily 
on the Animaction technique. A brief 
resume of two of the stories will give 
some indication of the use to which the 
Animaction unit will be put. 

“Hollywood Story” is a rollicking, re- 
mantic thing which will introduce a so¬ 
phisticated cartoon cat who has quit 
starring in cartoons because he sees no 
future in the business, and becomes in¬ 
stead* business partner to a real live 
plumber, and a talent agent on the side. 
In the complications that follow the 
audience will be treated to as weird and 
as zany an assortment of antics as ever 
appeared on the screen, as real, live 
people walk on ceilings, run around 
dressed in a bath-tub, and behave gen¬ 
erally in a manner usually reserved for 
cartoon characters. 

“King Arthur” is a totally different 
venture. Into this story is woven all 
the grandeur and charm inherent in 
these legends that have lived for a 
thousand years. Here is fantasy such 
as has never been seen on the screen; 
story-book castles, and fire breathing 
dragons; the magic of Merlin, and the 
evil sorceries of Morgana; the antics 
of knights, and harpies, and bewitched 
fawns against the tapestry of medieval 
England. 












Kine-Micrography in Biological Research 

By R. McV. WESTON, M.A., F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. 


X X J HILE ordinary kinematography 

\/\ is frequently used in biological 

* " research, the combination of the 
kinematograph camera is much less fre¬ 
quently employed. 

This is unfortunate, as kinematog¬ 
raphy offers the biologist a valuable 
method of control over the time-factor 
affecting the problems in which he is in¬ 
terested. The names of Canti, Coman- 
don and Loveland are doubtless familiar, 
and I believe Marey used this technique 
in some of his work, carried out many 
years ago. 

The engineer frequently uses the high¬ 
speed kinematograph camera in order to 
analyze the rapid motions of the ma¬ 
chines in which he is interested, and the 
biologist can, if he wishes, use time- 
lapse kine-micropgraphy to synthesize the 
slow movements taking place in growth. 
The technique is particularly valuable to 
the cytologist, and in the study of the 
growth and movement of living cells in 
vitro. 

Diminution of Time Factor 

Many types of living cells can be seen 
to show movement and change, by the 
use of the microscope and visual obser¬ 
vation only, but the process is usually so 
slow that much time is expended in 
studying them and the work is very 
tiring. 

Visual observation frequently fails to 
show what is actually happening, be¬ 
cause the mind finds it very difficult, and 
often impossible, to sum up or synthe¬ 
size movements of small magnitude 
spread over a long period of time. It 
is very much like looking at a length 
of kinematograph film. The individual 
pictures can be seen easily enough, but 
the impression of movement is absent. 

Kine-micrography, on the other hand, 
may show certain movements to be 
rhythmic in character when visual ob¬ 
servation reveals only slight differences 
in size or shape over, say, half an hour 
or an hour. 

Another valuable feature is that two 
sequences, taken under the same condi¬ 
tions, may show differences in rate of 
change which are otherwise very difficult 
to detect. 

A further important point is that any 
movement is more clearly seen under the 
microscope with the high powers. The 
movement is magnified as well as the 
object. If, in order to cover a wide field, 
a medium or low magnification has to 
be used for visual observation, movement 
may be quite impossible to detect. Using 

NOTE: The above article by Mr Weston is re¬ 
printed here through the courtesy of the Journal 
of the British Kinematograph Society.—The Editor. 


kine-micrography, however, it is just 
as easy to record movement under low 
powers as with high powers. 

Time-Lapse Apparatus 

The control over the time-factor has 
to be carefully considered in work of 
this nature, as different taking speeds 
have to be employed with different mag¬ 
nifications so that the movement, on pro¬ 
jection, is neither too slow nor too fast. 

One of the great advantages of time- 
lapse kine-micrography is that the ap¬ 
paratus can be made completely auto¬ 
matic in operation so that records can 
be obtained of changes occurring over 
periods of many hours, without any at¬ 
tention. One has to do some of this work 
to experience the great satisfaction of 
leaving the apparatus working all night 
and in the morning finding the film half 
made. 

Since work of this nature is rather 
specialized, commercial equipment is not 
available, and the apparatus will have to 
be made up. This is by no means difficult, 
and perhaps some description of the 
author’s equipment will be of interest. 

The microscope is used in the vertical 
position as this is usually most conveni¬ 
ent when living preparations are em¬ 
ployed. The microscope is supported on 
an anti-vibration mounting consisting of 
a steel plate measuring 18 inches x 13 
inches x 2 inches. This weighs about 100 
pounds, and is supported on soft rub¬ 
ber at the four corners. 

The camera is a 16mm. Cine-Kodak 
Special, but if expense is no considera¬ 
tion, a good 35mm. camera is to be pre¬ 
ferred for optical reasons. 

The camera is supported above the 
microscope by means of a 4-inch Drum¬ 
mond lathe-bed, mounted vertically, and 
also standing on rubber. The handwheels 
of the lathe then control the position of 
the camera, in three dimensions, with 
great precision. No part of the micro¬ 
scope, or its mounting, must be allowed 
to touch the camera or its mounting. 

Thermostatic and Optical Equipment 

The microscope is housed in an incu¬ 
bator, to keep it, and the preparation, 
at the correct temperature. While a 
water-jacketed incubator is best, this is 
not essential. The author’s incubator is 
made out of thick card lined with sheets 
of compressed cork. It has proved quite 
satisfactory in use. Constant tempera¬ 
ture is maintained by means of carbon 
filament lamps with blackened bulbs, 
which are regulated by a thermostat 
and a vacuum switch. 

It is essential to have a watching eye¬ 
piece between the microscope and the 


camera so that progress can be observed 
from time to time and correct focus 
maintained. 

One of the most important points is 
accuracy of focus on the film, and it is 
the author’s experience that any method 
of focusing depending on the use of 
ground glass is quite useless. The fine 
detail within the image will then be en¬ 
tirely lost. The only satisfactory method 
is to observe the aerial image projected 
by the microscope with a suitable mag¬ 
nifier. 

The illuminating system is quite 
straightforward, but a timing mechan¬ 
ism and sector shutter are provided to 
make exposures at the appropriate in¬ 
tervals and to shield the preparation 
from light during the intervals between 
exposures. This unit was made with Mec¬ 
cano parts and is driven by a small syn¬ 
chronous clock motor. The timing mech¬ 
anism actuates the camera by means of 
the standard electrical release, and at 
the same time indicates the number of 
exposures made on an electric counter. 

Need for Filters 

Attention should be given to the pro¬ 
vision of suitable filters, not to modify 
contrast as in ordinary photomicrog¬ 
raphy, but to protect the specimen from 
harmful radiations. Canti used a Pointo- 
lite as his illuminant, and took precau¬ 
tions to suppress all infra-red radiation. 
Since the Pointolite is, in effect, both 
an arc and an incandescent source, the 
presence of ultra-violet radiation has to 
be borne in mind. This is usually over¬ 
looked, but if a spectrogram is made, it 
will be found that the radiation emitted 
goes as far down as 3,150A, and such 
rays are likely to be more harmful than 
the infra-red. Radiation of this wave¬ 
length will easily penetrate the glass 
components of the illuminating system 
and reach the preparation. To prevent 
this, a Wratten No. 2A or a Leitz U.V. 
filter should always be used. The in¬ 
tensity of the illumination is brought to 
the proper level for correct exposure by 
the use of neutral density filters. 


Ten Top B.I.S. Films 
Announced 


The British Information Services 
have found their ten most popular 16mm. 
films to be: 

Desert Victory Target for Tonight 

D Day Psychiatry in Action 

Cherbourg World of Plenty 

Pilot Is Safe Before the Raid 

Road to Paris Britain’s Paratroops 

Two on this list of the first ten most 
popular films were made for and shown 
almost exclusively to specialized groups. 
Psychiatry in Action was booked over 
2,000 times, largely by audiences inter¬ 
ested in the rehabilitation of returned 
soldiers, while World of Plenty, dealing 
with post-war food problems, is of in¬ 


terest to agriculturists and nutrition ex¬ 
perts. D-Day, Cherbourg and Road to 
Paris are three of a series called “Act 
and Fact” which uses combat footage 
to record the war on the Western Front. 
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THE TELEVISION CAMERA 

By RICHARD HUBBELL 


I IKE the human eye but unlike the 
motion-picture camera, the televi¬ 
sion eye is always “seeing” when¬ 
ever any light reaches it. The motion- 
picture camera “sees” only when it has a 
strip of film in it, but the photosensitive 
plate in the television camera generates a 
signal constantly. (Whether or not that 
signal is “seen” depends on whether the 
camera is turned on, and whether the 
control apparatus is amplifying the sig¬ 
nal and reproducing it on a screen.) The 
camera is so sensitive to light that, when 
it is not in use, a cap is placed over the 
lens to exclude all light and thus pro¬ 
long its useful life. Excessive light can 
“burn” a spot on the mosaic of the tube, 
ruining it for broadcast usage. 

Cameras in commercial use (1936-45) 
were manufactured under RCA or Farns¬ 
worth patents, with the RCA types more 
widely used for studio and outdoor pick¬ 
ups. Most cameras of prewar vintage 
are built around RCA Iconoscopes, and 
a few around RCA Orthiconoscopes, pop¬ 
ularly called Orthicons. The Farnsworth 
type of camera tube is known as the 
Image Dissector and has been used large¬ 
ly for picking up motion-picture film 
telecasts. 

Intense illumination is required to pro¬ 
duce a good picture with prewar Icono¬ 
scopes and Image Dissectors. In general 
a greater amount of light is needed with 
prewar models of these tubes than in 
black and white motion-picture produc¬ 
tion, a minimum over-all lighting level 
of 350 to 500 foot-candles being desir¬ 
able on all parts of a given scene. High¬ 
lighting and modeling lights are added to 
this. 

If sufficient light is not reflected from 
all parts of the scene viewed by the 
camera, the photosensitive mosaic is not 
sufficiently activated by the underlit por¬ 
tions. The result is an “undermodulated” 
picture which does not transmit well, or 
a picture in which the edges suffer from 
“edge flare.” 

In 1939, RCA began to introduce a 
few models of its improved type of cam¬ 
era, the Orthicon, which was four to 
five times more sensitive to light than the 
Iconoscope, although not capable of 
transmitting as sharp a picture as the 
Iconoscope because of lower powers of 
contrast and resolution. During the war, 
improvements in design made possible an 
Orthicon with higher resolution and a 
further increase of sensitivity, about 
another 400 to 500 per cent. 

Both the Image Dissector and the 
Orthicon are free from a peculiarity of 
the Iconoscope: the need for “shading” 

Note: The above article is a chapter of “Televi¬ 
sion Propramminf? and Production,” a new book 
by Richard Hubbell, which is soon to come from 
the press of Murray Hill Books. Mr. Hubbell is 
noted for his book, “4000 Years of Television,” 
and has graciously permitted the American Cine¬ 
matographer to present this preview of an inter¬ 
esting chapter to its readers.—The Editor. 


of the picture by an extra engineer. In 
order to control a technical quirk of the 
Iconoscope, a special video engineer must 
constantly be fiddling with knobs and 
dials to keep the picture correctly shad¬ 
ed. The visible effect is the lighting of 
an overly dark portion of the screen. 

The high level of illumination needed 
for prewar television cameras caused ex¬ 
treme discomfort for actors and studio 
personnel, particularly in small, ill-ven¬ 
tilated studios equipped entirely with 
hot, incandescent lights. Air condition¬ 
ing helped considerably but did not solve 
the problem, which was to produce either 
more sensitive cameras or “cold light.” 
There are two types of “cold light” — 
mercury vapor, and fluorescent — both of 
which offer much promise for the fu¬ 
ture. 

A camera takes pictures because light 
waves enter it and effect a photosensi¬ 
tive surface. The human eye works in 
the same way and so does the television 
camera. Since the photosensitive surface 
in any camera or eye has a fairly uni¬ 
form and constant degree of sensitivity 
to light, and since most sources of light 
can vary considerably from bright to 
dark, some device is needed to regulate 
the amount of light entering the cam¬ 
era or eye. 

In the human eye the device is auto¬ 
matic. Look closely in the mirror at your 
eyes, noting the size of the black spot 
in the center. Suddenly increase the 
amount of light shinmg on your eyes, and 
notice how the spot becomes smaller. 
Since the intensity of the light has in¬ 
creased, more light will enter your eye 
and “overload” it unless the flow of light 
is decreased. The black “spot” in your 
eye does just that. It is called the pupil 
and it is the opening through which the 
light waves enter. It is automatically 
closed down when the light increases. 
Turn off the light and it will again be¬ 
come bigger in order to admit more light 
so that you can see. 

In a television camera, as in most 
photographic cameras, there is a similar 
device, usually called the diaphragm. In¬ 
stead of being automatic it is adjusted 
by hand. If the lighting on a scene is 
weak, its stop-opening is opened wide. 
If the lighting is very strong the stop¬ 
opening is closed down. 

Just as in measuring weight, or dis¬ 
tance, or time, we have standard meas¬ 
ures—pounds, yards, and minutes—so 
some sort of universal measuring term 
is needed to provide a guage of the 
amount "of light used in cameras. Such 
a system has been worked out by photo¬ 
graphers and lens manufacturers all over 
the world. The diaphragm of every lens 
has a control lever or ring which is cali¬ 
brated with this standard measuring 
unit—called stop numbers. These num¬ 
bers always mean the same thing, no 


matter how big or small a lens may be. 
A tiny, 8 mm. motion-picture camera 
with its lens adjusted for stop number 
11, and a television camera with a lens 
ten times as big and set at stop number 
11, get the same relative amount of light. 
The numbers mean the same thing on all 
lenses, regardless of their size. 

These stop numbers are also known 
as “f” numbers, because the letter “f” 
is generally used to identify them — just 
as the $ sign is used to indicate dollars 
and the % sign is used to indicate per 
cent. 

Lenses are usually so calibrated that 
each division indicates approximately an 
increase of 100 per cent in the amount 
of light which can pass through the 
opening. The largest “f” number indi¬ 
cates the smallest possible opening of the 
diaphragm, while the smallest “f” num¬ 
ber indicates the largest possible dia¬ 
phragm opening. (For example, the “f” 
numbers of a television camera lens 
might run f/2.8, f/4, f / 5.6, f/11, f / 16, 
with the latter the smallest opening of 
the lens. No settings smaller than f/8 
could be used on the prewar type of 
cameras because of their low sensitiv¬ 
ity.) As the lens is opened up from f/16 
to f/11, it will admit twice as much light, 
and so on up the scale. Each division 
admits twice as much light as the one 
ahead of it, with f/2.8 admitting 32 
times as much light as f/16, and so on. 

Of course “f” numbers other than the 
ones just listed are also used. Some 
lenses may open up to f/2.7 — just a bit 
wider than f/2.8. Or a “fast” lens might 
open up to f / 1.9, which passes 100 per 
cent more light than f/2.8, while a very 
fast lens might go to f / 1.5, which is con¬ 
sidered about half a stop number better 
than f/1.9 — and would therefore pass 
about 50 per cent more light than f/1.9. 

In general, lenses are identified by 
their largest opening, which is called a 
lens’ speed. A very fast lens, such as an 
f/1.9 or an f / 1.5, is a more expensive 
lens than a slow f/4 — assuming both 
lenses are the same size. A fast lens can 
take a picture of a scene with less illum¬ 
ination than a slow lens because a fast 
lens can be opened up much wider. 

The correct stop number (lens open¬ 
ing) for most studio television programs 
can usually be determined by the cam¬ 
eraman on the basis of previous opera¬ 
tions in that studio, but when any radical 
lighting changes are made, or when 
the cameraman is working in unfamiliar 
surroundings, he will usually check his 
lighting with an exposure meter. The 
standard type of exposure meter uses 
a photoelectric cell and gives a camera¬ 
man an instantaneous and accurate read¬ 
ing of the intensity of light on any given 
object. From this reading he can imme¬ 
diately determine the largest and smal¬ 
lest openings of the diaphragm which can 
be used for that scene with each lens 
of each camera. 

Different types of lenses are used for 
different purposes with any type of cam- 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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Movement In Movies 

By EZRA GOODMAN 


S LAVKO VORKAPICH is a rather 
exotic name and the word “mon¬ 
tage” seems to be on the esoteric 
side. But Vorkapich, the former M-G-M 
montage expert, who has recently been 
directing some of the best of the “This 
Is America” series for RKO, is an out¬ 
spoken man who talks good common 
sense about motion pictures. He has 
now returned to Hollywood after a 
stint in the East, and it is likely that 
before long he will have a chance to 
put some of his theories into practice 
for a major studio. 

Montage, in Hollywood, has a special 
meaning. When Vorkapich was working 
for M-G-M, he devised montages for 
numerous pictures, mainly to get across 
a point economically or to bridge a time 
lapse. In a matter of moments, with 
images cascading across the screen, he 
was able to show Jeanette MacDonald’s 
rise to fame as an opera star in “May¬ 
time,” the beginning of the revolution 
in “Viva Villa,” the famine and exodus 
of “The Good Earth” or the plague se¬ 
quence of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

But the theory behind montage, ac¬ 
cording to Vorkapich, has wider applica¬ 
tions and can be used to tell an entire 
screen story, not just an isolated moment 
in it. This theory is the rather familiar 
one that movies should move, that mo¬ 
tion pictures are a visual medium, and 
that the camera is the means with which 
the screen creator expresses himself. Al¬ 
though this theory has been set forth 
frequently, it has too rarely been put 
into effect. Most movies today, Vorka¬ 
pich contends, are merely extensions of 
stage technique. They are based on 
a theatrical use of dialogue, and the 
camera, through no fault of the camera¬ 
man, records the action passively instead 
of participating actively in the proceed¬ 
ings. 

These are generalizations composed of 
fairly big words. To get down to con¬ 
crete cases, Vorkapich avers that mo¬ 
tion pictures were initially devised to 
record movement — whether of horses, 
trains or custard-pie wielders — and that 
the word “movie” is indicative of the 
nature of the medium. Vorkapich’s the¬ 
ory is that movement arouses an in¬ 
voluntary visceral reaction in the spec¬ 
tator, and that different movements can 
evoke different types of responses. An 
upward movement, for instance, usually 
represents aspiration or exaltation. A 
descending movement is symbolic of 
heaviness or danger. A circular, revolv¬ 
ing movement is emblematic of a cheer¬ 
ful mood. A pendulum movement con¬ 
veys monotony and relentlessness. And 
a diagonal, dynamic movement stands 
for the overcoming of obstacles. 


These are physiological facts promul¬ 
gated by the behaviorist school of phil¬ 
osophy. Since becoming a part of the 
picture industry in 1928, Vorkapich has 
experimented with these various ideas 
and has found them to be true. He wants 
to make it clear that he does not be¬ 
lieve in motion for its own sake: too 
many directors today use dolly and boom 
shots simply to have so-called move¬ 
ment in a movie. Vorkapich says that 
there must be a reason for each move¬ 
ment, arising out of the subject matter. 
In the pioneer days of the screen, slap¬ 
stick comedies and Westerns made use 
of a crude form of this technique. Vorka¬ 
pich wants to see it applied to more com¬ 
plex ends in order to convey subtleties 
of mood, reaction and motivation. 

In 1934, Vorkapich did two montages 
for Hecht and MacArthur’s “Crime 
Without Passion” at the Astoria studios 
in New York. He cites one of these, 
dealing with the symbolic unleasing of 
the Furies, as a sort of master manual 
of visual screen technique. This sequence, 
in its original form, ran to only 300 feet 
of film, but it encompassed most of 
the things that can be done with a cam¬ 
era and film. 

The sequence opened with Claude Rains 
shooting Margo. The initial shot was a 
full-screen closeup of one of Margo’s 
eyes as she stared into the gun. Vorka¬ 
pich shot this closeup as a still picture 
in order to have the reverse of move¬ 
ment with the resultant feeling of hold¬ 
ing one’s breath. Vorkapich points out 
that the absence of movement can be 
as important to an artist as movement 
itself: all life is composed to contrasts. 
From this static closeup, he dissolved to 
a closeup of the muzzle of the gun in 
an exact overlap that found the gun in 
the same place on the screen as the eye 
had been. He cut back to the eye, this 
time showing a slight twitch. The next 
shot was again of the barrel of the gun. 
The shot of the gun was expressed vis¬ 
ually by a number of quick flashes, an 
all-black frame alternating with a white 
one. Each of these shots was held on 
the screen for only two frames. In this 
way, the rapid, volatile effect required 
was attained visually. 

Vorkapich adds that the sound of the 
gun shooting was on the sound track, but 
that the result was all the more power¬ 
ful for being a welding of the visual 
and aural. He observes that the cre¬ 
ative use of sound is important to a 
motion picture. Sound on the contem- 
parary screen consists mostly of dialogue 
or obvious sound effects. I remember 
a picture Alfred Hitchcock made in Eng¬ 
land in 1937, called “The Woman Alone.” 
In one scene Sylvia Sidney is shown 
about to murder her husband, Oscar 
Homolka, with a kitchen knife. There 


is a deathly silence on the screen as 
Miss Sidney picks up the knife, almost 
without realizing it. Then, as she sees 
that she is holding the knife, she lets 
it fall back on the plate where it makes 
a disproportionately loud noise. In this 
case, Hitchcock manipulated sound just 
as he did the camera with excellent 
results. 

To continue with the montage from 
“Crime Without Passion”: the next shot 
was of Margo’s eyes wincing in sudden 
pain. The next shot was an out-of- 
focus shot of smoke leaving the gun 
and the man behind the gun. Vorkapich 
explains that in an out-of-focus shot, 
the spectator’s eye strains to bring the 
picture into focus and that this effort 
physically almost forces tears into the 
observer’s eyes. Then there is a slow- 
motion shot of the woman falling to the 
ground in order to prolong the feeling 
of agony. One of the things the screen 
can do is to stretch time or compress 
it for dramatic purposes. The march of 
the police down the Odessa steps in the 
Russian film “Potemkin” took perhaps 
ten minutes to run on the screen. Ac¬ 
tually, such a march would have taken 
only a few minutes in real life. Di¬ 
rector Sergi Eisenstein prolonged the 
scene purposely in order to wring the 
last drop of suspense out of it. 

Before Margo was shown hitting the 
ground in “Crime Without Passion,” 
Vorkapich cut to a closeup of a drop 
of blood hitting the ground. Then out 
of the blood of the victim, the symbolic 
Furies were shown rising and flying over 
the city. Vorkapich shot this scene with 
the Furies stationary and the camera 
shooting from above and passing them 
as it headed down. Since all space is 
relative on the screen, the Furies seemed 
to be in motion. When I was at the 
Astoria studios where “Crime Without 
Passion” was shot, I remember looking 
at some of the sets stored away in one 
corner of the studio. The sets were 
flimsy and incomplete. Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur, and Lee Garmes, the camera¬ 
man, had no use for expensive, cumber¬ 
some sets. They knew just what ef¬ 
fects they wanted to obtain and they 
were able to get those effects easily 
and inexpensively by using their in¬ 
genuity. 

I cite this montage from “Crime With¬ 
out Passion” not because it is necessar¬ 
ily flawless, but because it represents 
an approach to movie-making that has 
been either forgotten or relegated to 
the background in recent years. Most 
of the shots I have quoted are quite 
obvious ones, and the point I am mak¬ 
ing is almost a truism. This point has 
been made many times before. I am 
making it once more because no one 
seems to pay any attention to what ap¬ 
pears to be the obvious thing. The 
screen, as an artistic medium, has cer¬ 
tain inherent characteristics. It can 
do things that other artistic mediums 
can not. But these advantages of the 
screen are rarely utilized today. It is 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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The Television Camera . . . 

(Continued from Page 193) 

era, television or photographic. The “nor¬ 
mal” lens, the basic lens, is the one which 
gives the camera — and hence the viewer 
of the picture — the same perspective 
and view he would get with his own 
eyes. 

Suppose you are watching a horse race, 
and you can see everything quite well 
with your own eyes — race track, crowds 
of people, sky and clouds, and the 
horses coming down the track. Now you 
want to see the horses more clearly, so 
you raise a pair of field glasses to your 
eyes — or perhaps it is a small telescope 
— and then you can see the horses clear¬ 
ly. They appear much larger to your 
eyes, but you no longer see the crowds of 
people and the sky. You have focused on 
one part of the view and magnified it 
for better seeing while excluding the 
rest of the scene. 

If you are using a camera on the 
same race, you would be putting a spe¬ 
cial lens on the camera, which then 
would magnify the part of the scene you 
wish to photograph more clearly. This 
lens will be longer than the ordinary 
lens on your camera. It probably will 
stick out several inches in front. In ad¬ 
dition to magnifying the view of the 
horses, it will exclude the rest of the 
over-all scene, just as the field glasses or 
telescope did when you peered through 
it. It has the effect of making the 
horses seem much closer than they were 
with the original, “normal” lens. 

The value of having various types of 
interchangeable lenses is that they in¬ 
crease the .flexibility of your camera. 
Without having your camera at all you 
can get a variety of different shots of 
the same scene, ranging from infinitely 
long shots to extreme close-ups. The 
same variety can also be achieved hy 
moving the camera back and forth, but 
sometimes this is not practical or con¬ 
venient — as at a horse race. On many 
occasions in studio programs it is desir¬ 
able to get an extreme close-up without 
having to move your camera up to with¬ 
in a foot or so of the subject — thus dis¬ 
tracting the actors, getting in the way 
of other cameras, and getting between 
the lights and the subject, thereby cast¬ 
ing a shadow upon it. 

The use of a close-up lens gives a 
form of distortion to the picture, since it 
shows the image with a spatial relation¬ 
ship different from that which the un¬ 
aided eye would perceive. Distortion by 
close-up lenses, desirable because it can 
be accurately controlled, is not the only 
type of optical distortion available to the 
television producer. It can be carried in 
the other direction by using a lens 
which, instead of decreasing the sense 
of distance by magnifying the image, 
increases the sense of distance — the ef¬ 
fect obtained when one looks through the 
wrong end of a pair of opera glasses. 


This type of lens, known as a very 
short, wide-angle lens, exaggerates per¬ 
spective. It can make an ordinary room 
seem like a long hall. If a person stand¬ 
ing before the camera raises his hand 
toward the lens, it can be distorted into 
a huge fist, bigger than anything else 
in the picture. Some early television sta¬ 
tions with very small studios have ex¬ 
perimented with this type of lens — to 
make their tiny studios seem larger. 

In general, the more a lens magnifies 
a scene, the greater it is in length. For 
this reason lenses are designated by 
their focal length — as well as by their 
speed. Thus we might describe a tele¬ 
vision lens as having a focal length of 
six inches and a speed of f/2.8. Imme¬ 
diately a cameraman will know what 
sort of view the lens will give and the 
minimum amount of light which can be 
used. 

The normal lens — comparable to the 
human eye — varies with the size of the 
camera. An 8 mm. motion-picture cam¬ 
era has a normal lens of one-inch focal 
length; a 16 mm. camera uses a one-and- 
a-half-inch length, and a 35 mm. takes 
approximately a two-inch lens. Note that 
in each case the increase in the length 
of the lens is comparable to the increase 
of the area of photosensitive surface of 
the film; 16 mm. film is twice as wide as 
8 mm., and therefore the area of each 
frame is four times larger. To focus the 
larger picture needed to cover this great¬ 
er frame area a 50 per cent longer lens 
is required. The bigger the photosensitive 
surface upon which the image must be 
focused, the longer and bigger the lens 
must be. For example, in prewar Icono¬ 
scopes, the photosensitive mosaic is quite 
large, something like 3 by 4 inches. The 
normal lens used with this camera has a 
focal length of six or six and a half 
inches — which would be a powerful, tele¬ 
photo length on a small motion-picture 
camera. 

If the basic, normal lens on this type 
of Iconoscope is six inches in focal 
length, then the magnifying close-up 
lenses are correspondingly larger — nine, 
twelve, and eighteen inches. Any lens 
less than six inches would exaggerate 
distance, by extra wide-angle. A twelve- 
inch lens would include a picture area 
half of that covered by the six-inch lens, 
but this area would fill the screen and 
thus be magnified two times. An 
eighteen-inch lens would include only 
one-third of the picture area of the six- 
inch lens, and would thus magnify the 
subject three times. A thirty-six inch 
telescope lens, which might be used at a 
football game, would magnify the sub¬ 
ject six times. 

Needless to say, lenses as big as this 
are clumsy to handle and very expensive 
— particularly if they are “fast,” and 
prewar television cameras had to have 
“fast” lenses. (Telephoto lenses are usu¬ 
ally not as fast as those of shorter 
lengths, because it is difficult and costly 


to make a lens which has both high 
power of magnification and great speed.) 
The trend in postwar cameras is to¬ 
ward smaller size, photosensitive surfaces 
placed close to the lens, which will make 
possible the use of smaller lenses. 

The importance of focus is so elemen¬ 
tal that it needs little elaboration. If 
the television camera is not kept in 
focus, the scene is not clear — if it is seen 
at all. That much is simple, but how to 
keep the picture in sharp focus is an¬ 
other matter. Each shot cannot be care¬ 
fully measured off and triple-checked as 
in motion pictures. The cameras of tele¬ 
vision are constantly moving and must be 
in focus all the time. The cameraman 
must be continually adjusting his focus¬ 
ing mechanism if the picture is to be 
sharp and clean, and for this reason his 
view finder — through which he sees what 
the camera is picking up — must be con¬ 
nected with the focusing device. If the 
camera is out of focus, so is the view 
finder, and he sees the error and corrects 
it immediately. 

Fundamental to the problem of getting 
a good focusing view finder is the prob¬ 
lem of depth of focus, a thorn in the side 
of prewar television directors, which 
went hand in hand with the low sensitiv¬ 
ity of cameras. Depth of focus means 
simply that portion of the area in front 
of the camera in which objects will ap¬ 
pear in sharp, clear focus, without ad¬ 
justment of the camera. It extends from 
the closest point to the camera at which 
an object will be in focus to the farthest 
point. The distance between these two 
points is the focal depth of a scene. In 
most television studios it has been piti¬ 
fully small. 

Depth of focus is determined by three 
things in practical television produc¬ 
tion : 

(1) The size of the stop-opening of 
the diaphragm. The wider the opening, 
the shallower the focal depth. Prewar 
cameras, being very insensitive, needed 
plenty of light on the scene, but that 
illumination could be raised only to a 
given point — beyond which it became too 
hot to be endured by actors and studio 
crew. Therefore in many prewar cameras 
it was necessary to open the diaphragm 
to a low “f” number, such as f/2.8 or 
even lower. This resulted in such a shal¬ 
low depth of focus that production of 
satisfactory programs was severely lim¬ 
ited, as was the case at the Du Mont 
studio in New York. At the CBS studio, 
where most of the lighting was “cold” — 
mercury vapor and fluorescent — and it 
was possible to use more light on the 
set without discomfort to the actors, 
lenses could be stopped down to f/4.5 
and sometimes to f / 5.6, which helped 
considerably. 

This problem will be eased by the 
introduction of more sensitive cameras 
which can operate at much smaller stop- 
openings and thus give a reasonable focal 
depth. 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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The character 
and quality 

of 


BRULATOUR 

SERVICE 

is consistant 

and constant - 


an ideal adjunct 
to your preference 
for 



EASTMAN 

Motion Picture 

FILMS 


J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 

FORT LEE • CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD 




A few thumbnail sketches starts the design. 



Further refinement is accomplished with the pencil. 



And then the airbrush is brought into play. 



Details are added with a hand brush. 


Industrial Film Review 

By ED PYLE 


Title: “Industrial Design.” 

Producer: Frank Knaus, 2113 North 
Parkside, Los Angeles. 

Type: Educational. (Designing a ra¬ 
dio cabinet from first rough idea sketches 
to the finished air-brush drawing.) 

Length: 400 feet (11 minutes) 16mm. 
silent Kodachrome, titled, with accom¬ 
panying typed commetary suitable for 
preparation of sound track). 

Availability: Address inquiry to pro¬ 
ducer. 

This film is the first subject of a 
series of educational films on commercial 
and industrial arts, intended for distri¬ 
bution to high schools, colleges and vo¬ 
cational schools. 

It gives the observer an over-all un¬ 
derstanding of how a radio cabinet is de¬ 
signed, from the first rough pencil sketch 
to the finished air-brush drawing. The 
use of Kodachrome greatly supplements 
the presentation, as all the subtle shad¬ 
ings of skillful air-brushing in color 
would have been lost on black-and- 
white film. 

Excellent hand-lettered introductory 
and end titles, with type set sub-titles 
help to tell the story, and the well writ¬ 


With the airbrush a few highlights are applied 
to add sparkle 



ten typed commetary accompanying the 
film could be recorded to convert this 
fine one-reel subject into sound. 

The film consists almost entirely of 
close-ups showing only the hands of the 
designer manipulating his pencils, 
brushes and air-brush. Camera angles 
and framing are well handled, with most 
scenes photographed from over the de¬ 
signer’s shoulder. A few scenes were 
filmed from the opposite side of the 
drawing board, resulting in the subject 
appearing upside down. This is some¬ 
what of a distraction. To enable a 
change of angle occasionally to avoid 
monotonous scene sequence, left or right 
over the shoulder views would be pref¬ 
erable to the upside down effect. Also, 
a medium shot now and then, showing 
more of the designer would add a lit¬ 
tle interest to the continuity. 

The producer, however, should be con¬ 
gratulated on this first reel of an in¬ 
teresting and useful series. 

Note to Industrial and Educational film makers: 
Reviewing industrial and educational films is a 
service this magazine gladly offers free. We 
shall be glad to have Mr. Pyle review your films, 
if you send them in with all the necessary pro¬ 
duction data. If sufficiently interesting, photo¬ 
graphs or blowups from the film are sent with 
your film, we shall be glad io use them in con¬ 
nection with the review.—The Editor. 


And here is the finished radio design. These are some 
of the details shown in the film. 
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The Removable Head 

JIM®® 99 * 1*®21?®® 

Handles ALL Cameras 



E. K. Cine Special on 
Professional Junior Tripod 



B & H Turret Eyemo on 
Professional Junior Tripod 



Cineflex 35m",i Camera on 
Professional Junior Tripod 



The "Professional Junior"* Tripod with removable head is a most versatile unit. The friction 
type head gives super-smooth pan and tilt action,. 360° pan and 80° tilt. A generous sized pin 
and trunnion assures long, dependable service. "Spread-leg" design affords utmost rigidity and 
quick, positive height adjustments. A "T" level is built in. The top plate can be set for 16mm 
E. K. Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm Devry, B & H Eyemo with or without motor, with 
or without alignment gauge—and the Filmo. 


Tripod Head Unconditionally Guaranteed 5 Years. Literature on Request. 










AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Westwood Club 

Plans are already under way for the 
annual contest of the Westwood Movie 
Club of San Francisco, which will be 
held on November 30. The following 
members of the Picture Review and Con¬ 
test Committee have been announced: 
Chairman Jesse W. Richardson, Henry 
Biggio, I. C. Gobar and Ed Franke. 

Rules governing the contest are: 

1. Any subject photographed in black- 
and-white or color may be submitted. 

2. No minimum or maximum require¬ 
ments as to length of film. 

3. Commercial titles will not be ac¬ 
cepted. 

4. All entries must be in the hands of 
the contest committee on or before No¬ 
vember 15. 

5. No entry will be accepted that has 
won any award in any previous West- 
wood Movie Club Contest. 

6. Any leader or trailer indicating 
any award by Home Movies, Movie 
Makers or any similar organization must 
be cut from entry before submission to 
the contest committee. 

The contest will be judged by three 
judges who will not be contestants, and 
who will be appointed by the contest 
committee, with the approval of the 
club president. 


L. A. 8mm. Club 

Much technical discussion and very 
little film featured the May meeting of 
the Los Angeles 8mm. Club, held at the 
Bell & Howell Auditorium on May 8. 
Program consisted of: 

“A Thumb-nail Sketch of Each Past 
President,” by Larry Zeman. 

“Composition,” an interesting talk by 
A1 Leitch. 

“Continuity,” also interesting talk, by 
Bill Wade. 

“Use Filters,” told by Claude Cadar- 
ette. 

“Sound on 8mm. Film,” explained by 
Fred Evans. 

“Transitions,” how to make them, ex¬ 
plained by Milt Armstrong. 

“Technical Discussion,” supervised by 
John Walter. 

“Red Cloud Lives Again,” Interna¬ 
tional first prize winner in competition 
with 8mm. and 16mm., screened by Dr. 
Bob Loscher. 


Syracuse Club 

The month of May was a busy one 
for the members of the Syracuse Movie 
Makers. The members devoted five 
nights to the work of shooting, process¬ 
ing and editing the new club film which 
is being made in an elaborate manner. 


Utah Cine Arts Club 

Technical highlight of the May meet¬ 
ing of the Utah Cine Arts Club was a 
demonstration by A1 Londema of the use 
of positive film in making titles. He was 
assisted by Cloyd Herridge. They filmed 
titles and developed them right before 
the audience, and then hung them up to 
dry. 

Next followed the screening of the 
very interesting film, “Highlights of 
1944” by A1 Londema, which was an ex¬ 
cellent 8mm. record of A1 and his fam¬ 
ily’s activities. 

Second film shown was “Shots of 
Yosemite and Carmel,” by T. R. Pope. 
It was presented with complete recorded 
commentary, background music and 
sound effects, and was very professional 
in all respects. 

Next was “Back to the Soil,” a film 
that was among the “Ten Best” in 1942. 
It was photographed by George Mesaros. 

The “surprise” picture of the evening 
was a technical film from the Filmo- 
sound Library, “How Pictures Move and 
Talk.” 

At the conclusion of the screenings 
the title strips that had been photo¬ 
graphed at the start of the meeting 
were projected. 


San Francisco Club 

Four films and a talk on “Exposure 
for Kodachrome” made up the program 
for the May meeting of the Cinema Club 
of San Francisco. The exposure talk was 
given by Dave Redfield. The films shown 
were: 

“Vanities of 1945,” by Adaline Mein- 
ert, a film of the roller skating Vanities. 

“Billy,” a particularly interesting film 
made by Club President Charles D. Hud¬ 
son of his young son. 

“The Devil’s Garden” and “Mission 
Gardens,” both photographed by Leon 
Gagne. 

Due to unusually wet conditions at the 
Stone Dam Picnic Grounds, the proposed 
field trip of the club has been postponed 
for a month or more. 


Brooklyn Club 

Three 8mm. films in Kodachrome fea¬ 
tured the May 2 meeting of the Brook¬ 
lyn Amateur Cine Club, with an unusual 
16mm. slow motion film as the conclud¬ 
ing number. Pictures shown were: 

“The Heavens Declare the Glory of 
God,” by G. Lutz. 

“The Boss Comes to Dinner,” by Ryne 
Zimmermann. 

“Land of My Dreams,” by J. J. Harley. 

“Slow Motion Studies,” from the Bell 
Laboratory, by J. J. Harley. This pic¬ 
ture was filmed at 4000 pictures per sec¬ 
ond. 

“Hail British Columbia,” by Leo Hef- 
fernan, was the feature of the May 16 
meeting. 


Saint Louis 

Two unusual pictures featured the 
May meeting of the Amateur Motion 
Picture Club of Saint Louis. 

First, “Yucutan,” photographed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Jordan. It was a beau¬ 
tiful picture in Kodachrome of the an¬ 
cient ruins in the hidden cities of Chi- 
chen Itza, Uxmal, etc. 

Next was a film, also in Kodachrome, 
of St. Louis, by George Hysore. This 
film was shown for an admirable reason. 
It has recently been suggested that the 
club make a film of St. Louis, depicting 
its life in all its phases. In other words, 
make a film of St. Louis that would be 
a permanent record of how the people 
of the city live in 1945, a film that in 
years to come would have historical 
value. Mr. Hysore’s film was screened 
to give the members an idea for the 
start of such a club film. 


M.M.P.C. 

Five distinguished films made up the 
program for the 12th Annual Gala Night 
of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, 
held at the Hunter Playhouse, New York 
City, the evening of May 11. 

Topping the list was “In His Own 
Judgment,” by Joseph J. Harley. This 
film won the Hiram Percy Maxim Award 
for 1944. 

The other films were: “Snow on the 
Mountains,” by Robert P. Kehoe. This 
film was named one of the Ten Best 
in Movie Makers Contest of 1944. “Sun- 
struck,” by George Mesaros. It was 
given an Honorable Mention in the 1944 
Movie Makers Contest. “The Little 
Ones,” by George A. Ward. “Windjam¬ 
mer,” by Sidney Moritz. 


La Casa Movie Club 

Three 16mm. and two 35mm. films 
provided the filmfare for the May meet¬ 
ing of the La Casa Movie Club of Al¬ 
hambra, California, which will celebrate 
its eighth birthday this month. Films 
shown were: 

“Gadget Night,” by R. A. Battles, 
16mm. 

“Grand Canytn,” 35mm., by C. H. 
Bodner. 

“Vacation Days,’ 16mm., by Mrs. L. L. 
Conrad. 

“Southern California Views,” 35mm., 
by Mrs. Pearl Hall. 

“Eastern Ramblings, ’ 16mm., by 

Ralph Taylor. 


Philadelphia Clvb 

New officers elected by the Philadel- 
phia Cinema Club are: 

President, James R. Maucher. 
Vice-President, William Brink. 
Treasurer, G. C. Kugler. 

Secretary, Adolph Pemsel. 
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THANKS to Victor’s World Wide Service, new chapters 
of "Maintenance” are being written . . . keeping pre-war 
and war time projectors at the gruelling, vital war job of 
training and entertaining on the Fighting Fronts. At 
home, too, Projectors must be kept running. 

The various branches of the Service, Schools, Industry 
and Churches have learned the value and importance of 
this outstanding service . . . have learned that the word 
"Sold” does not carry a finality of interest in the dynamic 
job that Victor Projectors are doing throughout the world. 

Yes, even 10-year-old Victors are 
still doing duty due to the unusual 
quality of Victor’s interested and 
continuing service. 

In post-war too, look to Victor 
for the most comprehensive under¬ 
standing of the word, "Service.” 

Originators of 16mm Equipment 

Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, Iowa 

(18)—McGrow Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 


VICTOR 
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Timely Tips For Wartime Vacations 

By JAMES R. OSWALD 


W ITH present travel conditions 
pretty much the same, if not 
slightly darker, than last year, 
it looks as though adventure seeking va¬ 
cationists are again this summer going 
to have to forget about their long 
awaited cross-country jaunt, ocean 
cruise, or trip to that “cabin in the 
pines.” And when I mention wandering 
vacationists , I am speaking of movie 
makers , for more than a few of these 
lovers of the outdoors consider their 
cine equipment an essential part of every 
journey. 

But of this group of traveling filmers, 
many can only be classed as “luke 
warm” camera enthusiasts, since their 
picture taking interest seems to end 
with the days en route. The remainder 
of the year the cine camera remains 
neatly tucked away in the corner of 
some bureau drawer, cupboard shelf, or 
other out-of-the-way place, forgotten. 


Those who are of the opinion that 
“there’s nothing worth taking around 
home” are going to be sadly disappointed 
this summer, unless they awaken to the 
fact that movie making begins at home. 
These folks might well be compared to 
the person who “couldn’t find the woods 
because there were too many trees.” 
Now, if never before, they should ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the photographic 
opportunities of their immediate vicinity. 

What is there worth taking around 
home? A look around your own commun¬ 
ity will best decide that, but the scenes 
accompanying this article are typical of 
the many possibilities within easy reach 
of the pursurer, and may offer a few 
suggestions. 

Take for instance the local zoo. Ani¬ 
mals are natural born actors and their 
amusing antics rate a high priority on 
your movie “shopping list.” The bears, 
especially, are always good for a laugh 
and are very “obliging.” 


The illustrations on this page are blow-ups from 16mm 
vacation movies made by the author. 

Then there are the neighborhood parks 
and playgrounds. Such shots need not 
be dull and lifeless, if photographed 
from the proper approach. 

Picnic gatherings are always a source 
of merriment and movie making. One 
doesn’t have to travel great distances to 
join in the fun of this good old Amer¬ 
ican custom! 

Beach parties . . . and this doesn’t 
necessarily mean the usual “pin-up” and 
“glamour girl” studies. Search beyond 
the glimmer of glamour, and your ef¬ 
forts will be rewarded, for straying 
from the “beaten path.” 

Sporting events and games of all sorts 
offer plenty of activity for the filmer 
who is “on his toes.” If cleverly handled, 
lots of enthusiasm and suspense can be 
whipped up in such scenes, even if those 
participating in the action are total 
strangers, and the wide-awake camera¬ 
man will want to capture every thrill- 
packed second. 

And so it goes on down the line . . . 
familiar sights and common place hap¬ 
penings frequently overlooked in the 

(Continued on Page 211) 
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From the log of the good ship "SIEVE" 


W ITH canny judgement, the 
Skiff Skippers will “log” this 
voyage on AnscoHypan Reversible Film. 

For no matter how simple your equip¬ 
ment is, Hypan is the ideal film for 
movie makers. It’s fast enough for all 
but the very poorest light, and yet has 
the fine grain so desirable for home 
projection. 

Not only that ... its full panchromatic 
color sensitivity and balanced contrast 


virtually insure sparkling, lifelike results. 

Hypan’s latitude makes errors in ex¬ 
posure much less critical, too. 

Ansco Hypan Reversible Film is made 
for both 8 and 16mm cameras — 100- 
and 50-foot rolls for 16mm; 25-foot, 
double-width rolls for 8mm. If it’s not 
available at your dealer’s today, ask 
again tomorrow. Ansco,Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ask for 

Ansco 

8 and 16mm. 

HYPAN FILM 


KEEP YOUR EYE O TV ANSCO —FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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Activities of A.S.C. Members 


A S THIS issue of the Cinematog¬ 
rapher goes to press members 
-of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers are photographing the fol¬ 
lowing films: 

Columbia Studios 

Tony Gaudio is filming “The Bandit 
of Sherwood Forest,” Russell Metty is 
shooting “Pardon My Past,” Franz 
Planer is director of photography on “I 
Love a Band Leader,” Joseph Walker is 
making “Some Call It Love.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Charles Rosher is photographing “Yo¬ 
landa and the Thief,” George Folsey is 
filming “The Harvey Girls,” Harry 
Stradling is shooting “Early to Wed,” 
Joseph Walker is filming “They Were 
Expendable,” Sidney Wagner is doing 
“For Better, For Worse,” Charles Scho- 
enbaum is filming “Abbott and Costello 
in Hollywood,” Charles Salerno “She 
Went to the Races,” and Len Smith is 
on location shooting “The Yearling.” 

Monogram 

Harry Neumann is filming “Sunbonnet 
Sue,” and William Sickner is shooting 
“Song of the Border.” 

Paramount 

Lionel Lindon is filming “Too Good to 
Be True,” Charles Lang is shooting 
“The Stork Club.” 

P.R.C. 

Ben Kline is shooting “Club Havana,” 
and Jack Greenhalgh is filming “Check¬ 
mate.” 

R.Iv.O. 

Joseph Valentine is filming “Tomor¬ 
row is Forever.” 

20th Century-Fox 

Edward Cronjager is filming “Kitten 
on the Keys,” Joseph LaShelle is shoot¬ 
ing “Fallen Angel,” Leon Shamroy is 
photographing “Leave Her to Heaven,” 
Harry Jackson and Joe MacDonald are 
filming “The Enchanted Voyage,” and 
Norbert Brodine is shooting “Now It 
Can Be Told.” 

United Artists 

Lee Garmes is director of photogra¬ 
phy and production assistant on “Young 
Widow,” and Hal Rosson is photograph¬ 
ing “Duel in the Sun.” 

Universal 

Elwood Bredell is filming “Lady on a 
Train,” Paul Ivano is shooting “Uncle 
Harry,” Charles Van Enger is filming 
“On Stage, Everybody,” and George 
Robinson is filming “Frontier Gal.” 

Warner Brothers 

Sol Polito is filming “A Stolen Life,” 
Arthur Edeson is filming “The Time, 
The Place and The Girl,” James Wong 
Howe is photographing “Danger Signal,” 
Carl Guthrie is shooting “Janie Gets 
Married,” and Peverell Marley is filming 
“The Two Mrs. Carrolls.” 


A. S. C. Men Record 
Great War Events 

That members of the American So¬ 
ciety of Cinematographers are playing 
a part in the really big events of the 
war is evidenced by the following let¬ 
ter just received from Captain Lloyd 
Knechtel of the Signal Corps, who is an 
ASC member. Knechtel writes: 

To Fellow A.S.C. Members: 

I thought you might be interested 
in knowing back in the “old country” 
that one of your absent members was 
entrusted with the motion picture cov¬ 
erage of the Nazi surrender in Italy. 
It was something that all of us over 
here were looking forward to, and it 
was really more dramatic than you 
might imagine. As you may read in the 
enclosed Stars and Stripes, the German 
officer didn’t like us making movies of 
him, and he had just cause for being 
nervous about it. The exposed film was 
rushed by special plane to London where 
dupes were made for release in Great 
Britain. Then the original was flown to 
Washington for news releases in the 
States. 

Others of the A.S.C. have also record¬ 
ed historic events over here. Lt. Paul 
Vogel covered the conference pictures at 
Malta, and Stanley Cortez was in on 
the photography of the Crimea confer¬ 
ence at Yalta, assisting Major Gaskill, 
an ex-newsreel man from Boston. 

All best wishes to the A.S.C. Keep 
sending good movies to us overseas. 
Lloyd Knechtel, 

Captain, Signal Corps. 

Greetings from Marine 
Capt. Henry Freulich 

The following letter from Captain 
Henry Freulich, member of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers, and 
now Division Photo Officer, 6th Marine 
Division, has just been received: 

Dear fellows: 

Just a line to say “hello.” We are 
now permitted to tell our whereabouts. 
I have been on Okinawa Shima since 
April 1st. No doubt you all read about 
this important and successful operation. 

Have 38 photographers in our photo¬ 
graphic section. A wonderful group of 
boys who have done a great job. Thank 
God, none of them has been killed — only 
one wounded in the leg, and now back 
with his regiment. 

I forgot to say that we are 635 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Best wishes to all of you, and how’s 
about hearing from some of you? Cer¬ 
tainly would appreciate some news from 
home. 

HENRY FREULICH. 

Note: Henry’s address is: Capt. Henry Freulich, 
Div. Photo Officer, 6th Marine Division, Fleet P.O., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Aces of the Camera ... 

(Continued from Page 187) 

starring Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton. Then Howard Hughes hired 
him and placed him in charge of all 
exterior and aerial photography on 
“Hell’s Angels.” He put in another 150 
hours of flying on that picture. 

Harry quit the air pictures then and 
went with Multicolor Films, making one- 
reel shorts for Educational Films. They 
were called “Romantic Journeys,” and 
Harry was off again on his globe-trot¬ 
ting. He shot Grand, Zion and Bryce 
Canyons. Then he went to Africa where 
he went from Casablanca to Tunis by 
auto. Then he went to advanced posts 
of the French Foreign Legion in tl\e 
Atlas Mountains. Next he made a three 
weeks trip over the Sahara Desert. From 
there he journeyed to Paris, then on 
to Germany, making pictures in Ba¬ 
varia, Munich and from airplanes over 
the Alps. He went on to London where 
he photographed that city from the air, 
and then returned home. 

Soon after his return he started mak¬ 
ing backgrounds for transparencies, 
mostly exteriors. Shooting these back¬ 
ground scenes took Perry to many 
places. In 1935 he went to England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria and Switz¬ 
erland for Paramount. In 1936 he went 
to Europe again to make scenes and 
backgrounds for Samuel Goldwyn’s 
“Dodsworth.” On the same trip he shot 
scenes for Paramount and several other 
producers. On that trip he worked in 
Paris, Vienna, Venice, Naples, Capri, 
London and Ireland. He was gone five 
months. 

In 1937 he went to Lake Placid for 
Paramount for scenes for “I Met Her 
in Paris.” He shot scenes from a bob¬ 
sled while it was going sixty miles an 
hour down the sled run. In the same 
year he went to Europe again for Para¬ 
mount, getting scenes for “Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife” in Paris and on the Re- 
viera. In 1938 he went to New York 
to shoot scenes for Paramount to be 
used in “Cafe Society” and “Invitation 
to Happiness.” 

The year 1939 found Harry first in 
the Bahamas and Florida shooting back- 
grounds for Paramount’s “Honeymoon in 
Bali,” and then in August he arrived in 
Switzerland with a French camera crew 
to make scenes for “Rebecca.” With the 
outbreak of the war he returned home, 
as we explained in the opening para¬ 
graphs of this article. 

He couldn’t seem to stay put in Hol¬ 
lywood, however, and in 1940 he went 
to New York to do scenes for Para¬ 
mount’s “New York Town,” and to Flor¬ 
ida, Haiti and Grand Turk Islands look¬ 
ing for locations for Paramount. Then 
he was off for Randolph Field, Texas, for 
Paramount’s “I Wanted Wings.” 

In 1941 he went to Palm Beach for 
R.K.O.’s “My Life With Caroline;” to 
New Orleans for “Sunny;” to Grand 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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In Limited Production! 


KODASCOPE SIXTEEN-20 
— brilliant, versatile, 
equally at home in living 
room, clubroom, church, 
classroom, or auditorium. 


Control at Your Finger Tips 


mmm 


Retractable Power Cord 


Thread Light—When You Need It 


Drive Shafts Are Enclosed 



n;ine- 

Kodak 


‘Stills”—Simplified Threading 


Easy to ‘‘Look At” 


‘Tailor-Made” Projection 


Your Cine-Kodak dealer has the full story 

KODAK is, of course, on war work almost exclusively; but 
the Government has recently approved the production of a 
limited number of the new Kodascope Sixteen-20’s, most of 
which are being supplied on priorities to schools and busi¬ 
ness organizations. Keep in touch with your Cine-Kodak 
dealer — you may be getting your Sixteen-20 sooner than you 
think. Price — $174.50, with 50-mm. //1.6 lens and 750-watt 
lamp. Five accessory lenses and 1000-watt lamp are available. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


OTHER 
EASTMAN 
“FIRSTS” WILL 
FOLLOW 
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The Television Camera . . . 

(Continued from Page 196) 

(2) Focal depth is also determined 
by the distance of the camera from the 
subject. The greater the distance, the 
greater the focal depth. On close-ups 
the focal depth is very shallow. With a 
prewar type of Iconoscope camera, using 
a six inch lens set at f/2.8, the focal 
depth on an extreme close-up may run 
about two to three inches— not enough 
to keep both nose and ears in sharp 
focus! If the camera is moved back ten 
feet from the subject, the resulting focal 
depth would be perhaps eighteen to twen¬ 
ty inches. When the camera is moved 
back to twenty feet, the focal depth in 
a long shot might be about three feet. 

(3) Focal depth can also be changed 
without moving the camera by changing 
the lens. If a long lens is substituted 
for a short one, the focal depth of the 
picture is decreased but the picture is 
changed as well since the subject ap¬ 
pears to be larger and closer to the cam¬ 
era. And if a short lens is substituted 
for a long one, the focal depth is in¬ 
creased but the subjects in the picture 
appear smaller. 

Perhaps the importance of focal depth 
can be made clear by the following hypo¬ 
thetical situations in which an Icono¬ 
scope with a nine-inch lens set at f/4.5 
is used: 

Assume that you are directing a tele¬ 
vision show, and you wish to get a shot 
of two people seated at a table. You line 
up a picture which you think will be very 
nice, shooting at an angle which should 
make one person appear very large—be¬ 
cause he is close to the camera—and the 
other person small and far away. This 
seems nice and dramatic in your mind's 
eye, until you see the result on the 
screen. If you have one person in sharp 
focus, the other one is blurred and out 
of focus— and vice versa. The shot ap¬ 
pears to be impossible, because your 
depth of focus is too shallow. One per¬ 
son is six feet from the camera, and the 
other one is nine feet—three feet farther 
away. 

“And you see," says your cameraman, 
“our depth of focus is only fourteen 
inches." 

Possibly the shot still can be used, but 
you will have to make one or more of the 
following adjustments: 

(1) Use a smaller stop opening on 
your cameras. But to do this you will 
have to (a) greatly increase the amount 
of light on the set, or (b) get a more 
sensitive camera, or (c) try to compen¬ 
sate for the loss of light by having your 
control engineer raise the “gain," in¬ 
crease the power of the circuits ampli¬ 
fying the picture. He will undoubtedly 
object, because the picture may be too 
weak and too washed out to transmit 
the way he wants it to be transmitted. 
Nevertheless, maybe he can squeeze just 
a little bit more out of the system. 


(2) Move your camera farther away 
from the subjects, increasing your depth 
of focus but also bringing other objects 
into view — which may or may not upset 
the purpose of the shot. 

(3) Change lenses, if you cannot move 
your camera back. Use a shorter, wider- 
angled lens, which will include a greater 
area in the picture, make the subjects 
seem further away and give you more 
depth of focus. 

(4) “Split" the focus of your cam¬ 
era. Instead of trying to keep one 
person in perfect, sharp focus at the 
expense of losing the other, focus your 
camera for a point midway between the 
two, which may give you a reasonably 
acceptable focus on both subjects. 

(5) Change the position of your cam¬ 
era in relation to the subjects, or change 
their positions with relation to the cam¬ 
era. In this way you can bring both of 
them closer together and within the 
focal depth of the camera — which, of 
course, may make the shot look awfully 
stiff. 

Any summary of outstanding char¬ 
acteristics of early cameras should also 
include the fact that the Iconoscopes and 
Image Dissectors transmitted a reason¬ 
ably high amount of definition. The 
Iconoscope, although more sensitive than 
the Image Dissector, needs extra ampli¬ 
fying tubes in the pickup head itself, 
which increases the size and weight of 
the camera. In general, cameras of the 
1935-45 decade were clumsy, heavy, 
bulky, and awkward to handle because 
of the heavy coaxial cable which links 
the camera to the control room. They 
were not often designed from a prac¬ 
tical cameraman’s point of view, focus¬ 
ing devices being awkward, view finders 
unreliable and lacking in certain desir¬ 
able qualities, and seating arrangements 
for the cameraman uncomfortable or 
nonexistant. These characteristics intro¬ 
duced a problem of fatigue: if a camera¬ 
man kept his camera highly mobile, he 
soon became physically tired and had 
to be replaced. 

These are the outstanding character¬ 
istics of the television camera, circa 
1935-45. Now let us see how it can be 
improved. What are some of the charac¬ 
teristics of the ideal television camera? 


Movement in Movies 

(Continued from Page 194) 


a wonderful, vast field that has barely 
been touched. As Vorkapich says, the 
world of color is the domain of painting, 
the world of tone is the province of 
music, and the world of movement is 
the characteristic of film. The full range 
of movie movement — by means of cut¬ 
ting, dissolving, moving shots, pan shots, 
slow motion, reverse action and the 
many other things the camera can do — 
can be used to probe the most com¬ 


plex and subtle moods and situations. 
Movement does not have to deal only 
with physical movement. It can deal 
also with action within people. 

Vorkapich says that the trouble with 
motion picture scripts today is they 
are written in terms of theatrical dia¬ 
logue. He would like to see a scenario 
written in two sections. On one side of 
the page would be the dialogue, and on 
the other would be a detailed resume of 
the action and camera manipulation. He 
says that if the action does not speak 
for itself, then something is lacking in 
the script. Such a scenario technique 
would require that the writer be thor¬ 
oughly trained in the A, B, C’s of mo¬ 
tion picture production before he sits 
down at the typewriter. It would mean 
that the writer would think visually in¬ 
stead of from a literary standpoint, and 
would consult experienced cameramen, 
yes, would practically collaborate with 
cameramen in writing the action for his 
story. 

Another requirement Vorkapich makes 
of a movie is rhythm. Not the kind of 
rhythm that is musical or even, but an 
over-all rhythm in a picture that arises 
out of the juxtaposition of the different 
shots. I will cite another instance, the 
current picture, “The Clock." To my 
mind, the most moving scene in the pic¬ 
ture is one that is told solely in terms 
of the camera and that could have been 
only briefly indicated by the writers. 
The boy and girl are in the park at 
night. Suddenly, looking at one another, 
they are drawn toward each other as if 
by some inner compulsion. The director 
and cameraman handled this scene al¬ 
most as if it were a ballet. By some 
dexterous cutting and camera movement, 
and without a word being spoken, the 
couple move towards each other tremu¬ 
lously and gravely. It was not the 
usual love scene that is seen on the 
screen. Handled with talent and imag¬ 
ination, it had overtones that words 
could not approximate. The result was 
the over-all combination of the different 
shots, the rhythm of the scene. 

“Montage," Vorkapich says, “is French 
for any kind of mounting, assembling, 
putting together. Like many other words 
it has a general and a special meaning. 
Thus, the making of a complete picture 
(assembling- and putting together of in¬ 
dividual strips of film) is Montage in its 
general meaning. So far, the possibili¬ 
ties of montage have been barely touched 
upon. Practically, it has proved to be 
a valuable economical device in regular 
productions. Artistically it could be¬ 
come a true filmic form of expression. 
Montage is not just a jumble of camera 
tricks. They are tricks only when they 
are used for their own sake and not 
as a most graphic means of expressing 
something. Montage is in reality a film 
style of its own, and a very elastic 
one at that, which uses purely visual 
means, including all the possibilities of 
the camera, of movement, of rhythm, 
and of cutting to express feeling and 
thoughts to tell stories." 
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"Arcs Put Snap in Black-and-White Photography; 
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New Repeating Flash Tube For 

Night Aerial Photography Announced 


Details concerning the electric illumi¬ 
nation of an astounding new photoflash 
camera, now in use by the armed forces, 
and designed to take clear bird’s-eye pic¬ 
tures by night from reconnaissance 
planes has been revealed by Lamp De¬ 
partment of General Electric at Nela 
Park. The new and revolutionary light 
source has been designated as the G-E 
Mazda Flash Tube. 

The night aerial photoflash camera, 
of which the repeating “flash tube” is 
a part, played a significant role in the 
success of the Normandy Invasion and 
in subsequent operations in the European 
theater. It is a complicated device which 
required several years of development 
on the part of Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, 
professor of electrical engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
technicians of the Photographic Labor¬ 
atory, Air Technical Service Command 
headquarters, Wright Field, Ohio; and 
engineers at the Nela Park laboratories. 

Phenomenal feature of the “flying 
flash camera” is its ability to “shoot” 
earthward successive flashes, each as 


Details of equipment of B-29 photo¬ 
graphic reconnaissance planes now in 
action in the Pacific have been released 
by the Army Air Forces at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, as follows: 

Designed by the Air Technical Serv¬ 
ice Command in conjunction with Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp., New 
York, and Boeing Aircraft Company, Se¬ 
attle, the superfortress photo plane, des¬ 
ignated the F-13A, carries more cameras 
than any other reconnaissance aircraft, 
without sacrificing any of the B-29’s 
deadly firepower. 

It can deliver almost as much weight 
of bombs as the B-29, and matches its 
range and speed. It employs a complete 
combat crew of 11, plus camera tech¬ 
nicians. 

Its battery of six cameras makes 
the F-13A the most versatile of recon¬ 
naissance planes. For photo-mapping ter¬ 
ritory, the F-13A has a tri-metrogon 
installation of three Fairchild K-17 map¬ 
ping cameras mounted side by side, one 
pointed down for vertical pictures and 
the others flanking it, pointed toward 
the horizon for obliques. The tri- 
metrogen set-up photographs a strip 20 
to 30 miles wide, depending on the alti¬ 
tude at which the plane is flying. 

For highly-detailed reconnaissance and 


brilliant as a bolt of lightning — and all 
made possible at the touch of a button. 

For proper operation, the G-E Mazda 
Flash Tube is plugged into any one of 
three rather complex electronic devices 
designed for its use. Purpose of the 
auxiliary system is to pile up a tre¬ 
mendous amount of electrical energy 
which, when released suddenly into the 
flash tube, results in a blinding “explo¬ 
sion of light.” 

Although each flash of the new flash 
tube is many hundred times as bright 
as that from flash bulbs used by news 
photographers, its duration is confined 
to a mere one thousandth of a second. 
So great, however, is the heat developed, 
that a steady blast of air must be forced 
through the jacket to cool the coil. 

Accompanying each flash is a distinct 
and startling “pop!” caused by the sud¬ 
den expansion (caused by heat) of sur¬ 
rounding air. Despite the forced cooling 
of the light source, heat from the flash 
is so intense that it chars wood at a 
distance of a foot or so from the tube. 


photo interpretation work, the F-13A 
carries two Fairchild K-22 cameras in 
a split vertical mount. These cameras 
photograph particular targets, such as 
railroad yards, harbor facilities, gun in¬ 
stallations or industrial plants. In con¬ 
trast to the tri-metrogon, the area cov¬ 
ered by split vertical cameras at 20,000 
feet is only about two miles wide. 

The sixth camera is a Fairchild K-18, 
with an assignment similar to that of 
the split vertical pair, but covering a 
wider range and taking a larger nega¬ 
tive. It is used for close-ups of specific 
areas mapped by the tri-metrogen, and 
for photographing target areas which 
do not require the pin-point detail of 
the split vertical. 

The F-13A can also be equipped — and 
is, in many cases — with a Fairchild K-19, 
designed for night photography with 
aerial flash bombs. 

The K-17, K-19 and K-22 cameras 
make 9" x 9" negatives, and the K-18 
has a 9" x 18" negative size. Film is fed 
from rolls up to 390 feet in length in 
special Fairchild magazines. 

On routine missions, the F-13A’s cam¬ 
eras can take more than 5,000 separate 
exposures, using enough film to make 
7,500 rolls of film for ordinary box cam¬ 
eras. 


Many Technical Papers Read 
at S.M.P.E. Meeting 

A MONG the many interesting tech¬ 
nical papers presented at the 57th 
* Semi-Annual Technical Conference 
of the Society of Motion Picture Engi¬ 
neers, held in Hollywood May 14-18, 
the most important to cinematographers 
was the paper presented by Charles G. 
Clarke, A.S.C., on “Practical Utilization 
of Monopack Film.” 

Clarke explained Eastman Monopack 
use in the film of “Thunderhead” for 
20th Century-Fox. He stated that every 
scene, including interior sequences, proc¬ 
ess shots, special effects and all exterior 
scenes were made on Monopack film. He 
dealt with the problems encountered be¬ 
cause of variations in light conditions 
and extremely wide range of background 
material, and explained production tech¬ 
niques used and the benefits obtained 
by using this method of making motion 
pictures in color. Inasmuch as “Thunder- 
head” is the first major studio feature 
film shot entirely on Monopack, Clarke’s 
paper was extremely important. (Note: 
As soon as it can be arranged with the 
S.M.P.E., Mr. Clarke’s paper will be 
published in the American Cinematog¬ 
rapher. — The Ed. 

Among the other papers read, the fol¬ 
lowing were of particular interest in the 
field of cinematography: “The Printing 
of 16mm. Kodachrome Duplicates,” by 
R. M. Evans, Eastman Kodak Company; 
“Machine Processing of Ansco Color 
Film,” by J. L. Forrest, Ansco; “The 
Filing and Cataloguing of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Film,” by C. M. Effinger, 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox; “The Projection Life of Film,” 
by R. M. Talbot, Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany; “DuPont Fine Grain Sound Films,” 
by N. W. Moyse, E. I. DuPont de Ne¬ 
mours & Co.; “A New Photographic De¬ 
veloper for Picture Negative,” by J. R. 
Alburger; “An Intensity Scale Sensi- 
tometer Based on the Dissipation of 
Light Along the Sides of a Tube,” by 
Paul Zeff, Columbia Pictures; “Positive 
Vari-Focal View Finder for Motion Pic¬ 
ture Cameras,” by Dr. F. G. Back; 
“Film — the Backbone of Television Pro¬ 
gramming,” by R. B. Austrian; “Tele¬ 
vision vs. Motion Picture Practices,” by 
Klaus Landsberg; “The Recording of 
Photographic Densities,” by J. G. Frane 
and G. R. Crane, Electrical Research 
Products Division, Western Electric Co.; 
“Variable Area Release From Variable 
Density Original Sound Track,” by John 
Livadary and S. J. Twinning, Columbia 
Pictures; “Cinemicrography in Biolog¬ 
ical Research,” by R. McV. Weston, Eng¬ 
land, and a demonstration lecture on 
“The Problems of Amateur Color Pho¬ 
tography,” by R. M. Evans, Eastman 
Kodak Company. 


Beach-Head Canteens 

Three hours after the initial landing 
on Leyte, P. I., American Red Cross 
men had established beach-head can¬ 
teens serving coffee and other refresh¬ 
ments. 


Equipment of B-29 Photographic 

Reconnaisance Planes Revealed 
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Chicago Projectionists 
Study Television 

Definitely realizing the importance of 
the picturization of current events and 
incidents on the screen through televi¬ 
sion, moving picture operator locals In 
key cities throughout the country are 
expected to follow the lead of Chicago 
local, No. 110, Moving Picture Opera¬ 
tors’ Union, which has authorized an 
intensive study of radio-electronics and 
television for its members. 

More than 100 members of the Chi¬ 
cago local are included in the first class 
now receiving instructions at DeFor- 
est’s Training, Inc., Chicago, pioneer in 
the teaching of industrial subjects with 
the aid of motion pictures. One or more 
additional classes will soon be formed. 
Eventually all movie operators in the 
Chicago area, numbering more than 300, 
will take the course, according to Eu¬ 
gene J. Atkinson, business agent of the 
Chicago local. DeForest for years has 
included motion picture sound and tele¬ 
vision in its resident and home study 
courses. More than 4,000 DeForest 
trained technicians are operating mo¬ 
tion picture equipment, doing advanced 
electronic work for the armed forces, 
and holding key jobs in the industries 
manufacturing critical radio and elec¬ 
tronic equipment. 

Motion picture union officials for sev¬ 
eral months have been studying the pos¬ 
sibility of television in metropolitan 
theaters and the effect its adoption would 
have on present-day operators. Finally 
it was decided to prepare for this even¬ 
tuality by arranging for a course in tele¬ 
vision for every operator now employed 
in the Chicago area. 

After examining several radio-elec¬ 
tronic-television courses now available, 
it was decided to ask DeForest’s Train¬ 
ing to outline a course in radio-elec¬ 
tronics in which the emphasis is to be 
put on television. As a result of con¬ 
ferences with William C. DeVry, presi¬ 
dent of DeVry Corporation, and T. J. 
LaFeber, general manager of DeForest’s 
Training, Inc., union officials decided to 
adopt the course prepared by DeForest’s 
Training as the official course for Chi¬ 
cago union members. This course is pre¬ 
pared under the direction of Dr. Lee De¬ 
Forest, inventor of the Audion tube which 
made radio possible. 

The DeForest course covers a period 
of 24 weeks. In addition to four hours 
a week at DeForest’s Chicago labora¬ 
tory, each member of the class completes 
a required amount of home work, which 
includes motion picture training films, 
in which method of industrial teach¬ 
ing DeForests is a pioneer. 


Medical Kits For Prisoners 

Red Cross medical kits for prisoners 
of war contain standard preparations in 
quantities sufficient for 100 men for one 
month. 


They Get Around 

Two far-flung outposts of the motion 
picture industry have recently acquired 
new DeVry 35mm. projectors. Norman 
Olsen, manager of DeVry Corporation’s 
export department, announces the in¬ 
stallation of DeVry projectors in a new 
theatre at Tananarive, Madagascar, and 
in the Lyric theatre at Kodiak, Alaska. 


Kansas On Screen 

“Fertile Frontiers,” a new 16mm. 
sound motion picture, in full color, is 
now ready for distribution, on a nation¬ 
wide basis, by The Princeton Film Cen¬ 
ter, Princeton, New Jersey. 

This 30 minute film tells an interest¬ 
ing and instructive story of the agricul¬ 
tural importance, the natural resources 
and the industrial development of Kan¬ 
sas, one of the great states of the Mid¬ 
dle West. 



~ Separate amplifier and speaker 
provides portable P.A. facilities. 


NATURE HEAL 

Clear black and white detail . . . 
splendor of natural color . . . rock¬ 
steady reproduction that is kind to 
the eyes . . . The ultimate of sound, 
from the highest notes of the violin 
to the deepest tones of the bassoon— 
this you get "Nature Real" with a 
DeVRY. See your films at their best 
with a NEW DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector . . . Shoot them with 
a DeVRY camera. DeVRY Corpora¬ 
tion, Mil Armitage, Chicago 14, III. 


Only 5-time win¬ 
ner of Army-Navy 
6 'E” award for mo¬ 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


DeVry 



ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION -- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON. Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 




333 West 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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A Method of Film 
Conservation 

(Continued from Page 189) 

ture will not appear as brilliant. This 
reduction in light is compensated by the 
use of a more efficient projector lamp 
and/or lens of about an f:2.0 rating in 
combination with a projector shutter of 
the conventional type comprising two 
adjustable shutter blades which reduce 
or increase the shutter blade areas from 
0 to 5 degrees; thereby transmitting a 
greater amount of light onto the motion 
picture screen. These shutter blades 
may be adjusted and locked into proper 
position individually. 

In order to project these “reduced” 
picture frames to standard, full screen 
sizes, a standard (conventional) type 
projector lens of a shorter focal length 
is used which “blows-up” or enlarges 



B&H-THC LENSES 


B&H-Taylor-Hobson Cooke 
Cine Lenses are designed to serve 
you for many years. They antici¬ 
pate constant improvement in 
the resolving power of films, and 
are fully corrected for extended 
spectrum color processes. Write 
for literature. 

BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 

New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 
Washington, D.C.: 122 1 G St., N.W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 



the reduced pictures approximately forty 
percent. It is assumed therefore, that the 
grain effect on the screen will also be 
increased, which an expert technician 
might detect by comparison under or¬ 
dinary conditions, since graininess (on 
the motion picture screen) appears in 
the form of tiny, scattered specks that 
dance about, giving a “boiling” effect; 
particularly noticeable in the lighter, 
middle-tone areas of uniform density. 
The best solution to avoid graininess 
then, is to choose a standard film of 
slower emulsion speed and one with less 
grain. Recent advances in emulsion man¬ 
ufacture have made it possible to in¬ 
crease the speed of an emulsion without 
increasing its graininess. For example, 
when a slow-emulsion, fine-grain film 
with a resolving power of 110 or 150 
lines per millimeter is used, graininess 
is then far less apparent; and, even less 
noticeable again, when an effective fine- 
grain developer is used in the process¬ 
ing. With respect to color film, there 
would be no grain problem involved. 

It is generally accepted that Television 
will assume tremendous proportions in 
the post-war era, and since my invention 
is ideal in every respect for telecasting, 
because no enlargement is required in 
telecasting, it offers Television com¬ 
panies as manifold advantages as it 
does the motion picture industries. 

Furthermore, it is my contention that 
color may ultimately replace black and 
white motion pictures as completely as 
“Talkies” did silent pictures. Since 
graininess is no problem with color film, 
the economy effected by my invention 
should open the door to a vast expan¬ 
sion in demand for color film by making- 
color film available to innumerable users 
of 35 and 16 millimeter equipment, other¬ 
wise heretofore unable to afford it, par¬ 
ticularly when several new and greatly 
simplified “mono-pack” color films will 
be available in the very near future. 
Therefore, in producing colored motion 
pictures with my method, standard 
“mono-pack” type color film is preferred 
in photographing, printing and project¬ 
ing, utilizing the identical methods and 
procedures heretofore described. 

An auxiliary, adjustable masking de¬ 
vice comprising two pair of metal leaves 



arranged at right angles to each other, 
which functions as an iris and yet main¬ 
tains a three to four ratio as to the 
height and width of an 8, 16, 35 or 70 
millimeter “Academy” picture frame, 
and, which is mounted in or onto a pro¬ 
jector lens, is to be used in cases where 
precision screen size “verniering” is re¬ 
quired or in cases where a projector de¬ 
sign will not permit a removable type 
aperture plate. 

An ordinary type of splice may be 
used with any method and/or process, 
but in order to eliminate the destruction 
of any portions of the picture emulsions 
by scraping away portions when splicing 
in the customary manner, a special 
“butt-end” type splice is employed. The 
ends of the processed “reduced image” 
film are placed end to end against one 
another without any over-lap occurring; 
then, the two ends of the films are joined 
together by cementing a clear piece of 
film embodying at least two or more 
sprocket holes on either side of the piece 
of clear film, with the non-emulsion sides 
facing each other. A splice of this type 
is very serviceable and may be re-spliced 
without marring or destroying any por¬ 
tion of the picture or sound emulsion, 
and usually without any added loss of 
the film. 

Should it be desired to keep the 
alternate picture frames of the two se¬ 
quences in an upright rather than an 
inverted position in relation to each 
other, it will then be necessary to re¬ 
wind both the negative and positive 
films. 


New Filmosound Library 
Releases Announced by B.&.H 

NEVER A DULL MOMENT (Universal) 
No. 2566 6 reels 

A zany comedy with music — and very 
well named. The “Three Funny Bunnies” 
are supposed to double as jewel thieves 
but fail to learn the crooks’ cues and 
routines. (Ritz Bros., Frances Langford) 
Available from May 19, 1945, for ap¬ 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 

PHANTOM LADY (Universal) 

No. 2560 9 reels 

A casual, passing acquaintance has to 
be found in order that an innocent man 
be freed of a murder charge. (Ella 
Raines, Franchot Tone, Alan Curtis) 
Available from July 28, 1945, for ap¬ 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 

SING A JINGLE (Universal) 

No. 2559 6 reels 

Ace radio crooner drops out of sight 
when army “physical” rejects him after 
big publicity build-up, and is re-discov¬ 
ered putting on morale show in war 
plant, where he is regular employee. 
(Allan Jones, June Vincent, Jerome 
Cowan) Available from July 7, 1945, for 
approved non-theatrical audiences. 
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Bell & Howell Service Craftsman Trailer Announced 




AUTO-PAR ALL AXt VIEW-RANGE 


5515 SUNSET • HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


First of a fleet of mechanically- 
equipped service trailers which will pro¬ 
vide door-to-door service for users of 
Bell & Howell Co. equipment was ex¬ 
hibited to the public in Chicago last 
month. 

The trailers are part of Bell & How¬ 
ell’s postwar program to provide skilled 
maintenance service to schools, churches, 
commercial firms, organizations, and 
other users of its 16mm. sound and 
silent movie projection equipment. The 
trailers, each to be in charge of a gradu¬ 
ate of its training school, will operate 
on a regular schedule so that equipment 
can be serviced periodically. 

The trailers also will be equipped 
with a good supply of 16mm. film from 
Bell & Howell’s rental library, as well 
as equipment for film splicing and re¬ 
pairs. 

Other trailer units will be added as 
rapidly as postwar conversion will per¬ 
mit, according to J. H. McNabb, presi¬ 
dent. The company plans eventually to 
have every section of the country under 
its traveling trailer program. 

First of the units has gone into serv¬ 
ice for Pictosound Movie Service of St. 
Louis, and will be manned by a graduate 
electrical engineer who has also com¬ 
pleted the service course at the Bell & 
Howell factory. The territory of Picto¬ 
sound Movie Service includes Southern 
Illinois, Eastern Missouri, and metropol¬ 
itan St. Louis. Its officials believe they 
will need from three to five additional 
trailers to properly service their terri¬ 
tory when the program is in full stride. 


Camtra FINDER 


Timely Tips for 
Wartime Vacations 

(Continued from Page 202) 

movie maker’s quest for “adventure.” 
Yet these scenes are the very ones that 
“make” a movie, and hold their enter¬ 
tainment value indefinitely, if photo¬ 
graphed from a “human interest” stand¬ 
point. 

Being able to judge worth while movie 
material when one sees it comes from a 
mixture of actual experience and good 
common sense. Still life subjects, land¬ 
scapes, family groups, etc., belong in the 
“snapshot” category. Lacking action, an 
ordinary “still” camera will amply fill 
the bill for such scenes, although once 
in a while scenic views may be inter¬ 
mixed with action shots to good ad¬ 
vantage, especially when filming in Ko- 
dachrome. So in spending your time 
lolling around home this summer, above 
all, don’t let your interest in movie 
making be spoiled by a wartime vaca¬ 
tion. 


Johnson to Fairchild 

Oliver F. Johnson, who has been with 
OPA as executive officer for field opera¬ 
tions, has joined Fairchild Camera & In¬ 
strument Corp., New York, photographic 
equipment manufacturers. He will do 
market research and postwar sales and 
distribution planning. 


We design and manufacture motion 
picture equipment to special or¬ 
der, for essential purposes. Your 
inquiries are invited. 

Auricon division 

E.M.BERNDT CORP. 


J. H. McNabb, right, President of Bell & Howell Co., 
and E. K. Stoeppelwerth of Pictosound Movie Service, 
owner of first B&H Mobile Service Unit about to start 
on its maiden trip. 


A precision optical instrument, 
the Auricon EIF-20 Camera Find¬ 
er combines range finder and view 
finder; shows a large upright pic¬ 
ture, needle sharp and correct 
right to left. Parallax is automati¬ 
cally adjusted while focusing, at all 
distances from four feet to infinity. 

Adaptable to any 35mm or 16mm 
camera ... uses inserted mattes to 
cover lens fields from wide angle 
to telephoto. Write today for full 
information. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ONFILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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Vanguard Sends Cameramen 
to South America 

Greg Toland, A.S.C., and R. 0. Binger, 
A.S.C., are in Rio de Janiero photograph¬ 
ing background and production scenes 
for Vanguard Films. They expect to be 
there for at least a month. 


GOERZ 


★ ★ 

“'Cjd&A^ dmAhkan!’ 

— HIGH PRECISION — 

PHOTO-LENSES 


Professional Model Hollywood Viewer Is Announced 



★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
AN AMERICAN PRODUCT SINCE 

— 1889 — 


e are set for post-war production, and 
announce the coming dehut into the photo¬ 
graphic world of a new lens, the 


GOERZ AMERICAN 


APOGOR 

the New 


HIGH-SPEED MOVIE LENS 

★ speeds f:1.8 and f:2.3 

^ standard focal lengths for 16 and 35 mm. 
movie cameras. For definition, quality and 

★ finest detail in black-and-white and color 
movies. 

This is one of our new American creations of 

★ high standard. 

^ Now reserved exclusively for our Armed Forces. 

Prices and literature for the civilian market 

★ not yet available. 

★ 

* ★ 

kill GOERZ AMERICAN 

★ OPTICAL COMPANY 

★ Office and Factory 

★ 317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★ AC-6 


A high quality ground and polished 
lens, with extra large covering capacity 
and extraordinary magnification, is a 
feature of the new Professional Model 
Hollywood Viewer just announced by 
Craftsmen’s Guild, 1668 N. Van Ness 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. This lens is 
so large that the entire picture appears 
crystal clear, with no cutting of corners. 

Another feature of this plastic viewer 
is the precision with which the lens can 
be focused by means of the spiral groove 
molded into the lens mount. The viewer 
will take any thickness of 2 x 2 inch 
slides, in cardboard, glass or metal 
mounts, and each viewer comes equipped 
with three film tracks, for 35mm., 16mm., 
and 8mm. film strips. 

35mm. transparencies, viewed in the 
Professional Model Hollywood Viewer, 
appear as large as they could if pro¬ 
jected to cover a screen eight feet wide 
at a distance of ten feet. These little 
viewers are extremely useful to color 
slide enthusiasts; they also are in de¬ 
mand for school and college students 
in visual education. Dentists use them 
for showing full color views of their 
products. 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuonga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD CabU Addrau—Camarai CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 

An unusually fine variety of basic photo chemicals alivays in stock. 


DeVry Postwar Selling to Be 
Mobile as Well as Audio- 
Visual 

Immediate adaption by DeVry Cor¬ 
poration, pioneer Chicago manufacturers 
of motion picture sound equipment, of 
postwar sales plans built around the use 
of trailer-housed sales demonstrating 
units is announced by William C. DeVry. 
Thus, DeVry postwar selling will have 
the advantage of maximum mobility as 
well as that of sight and sound. 

DeVry trailer units will be equipped 
to give on-the-ground demonstrations of 
all types of audio-visual teaching and 
training equipment in remote country 
schools, theatres, businesses, and other 
organizations as well as those in major 
cities. This equipment includes heavy 
duty professional theatre projectors, 
semi-portable and portable 35mm. the¬ 
atre and auditorium sound-on-film pro¬ 
jectors, 16mm. portable sound-on-film 
and silent projectors, stationary and 
portable sound systems, slide and film 
strip projectors, stereopticons, micro¬ 
phones, turntables, projection screens 
and related equipment and accessories. 
The equipment also includes 35mm. and 
16mm. motion picture cameras, as well 
as a representative library of DeVry 
16mm. educational and entertainment 
films and DeVry Filmsets. 


Whitmore Promoted 

Will Whitmore, advertising super¬ 
visor of the Western Electric Company, 
has been named advertising manager to 
succeed H. W. Forster, deceased, accord¬ 
ing to an announcement today (May 1) 
by F. B. Wright, the Company’s director 
of public relations. 
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BUY MORE 

WAR BONDS 




Bters^ 

(/0orU - '(/0i^g Us^ 

GRADUATED FILTERS - tor 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Focj 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER TWinoaks 2102 

Gcorqc H. Scheibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78™ ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents ... Sells ... Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TE L EFILM 

I i n c p~~Rpg rated ! 

Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER— 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 
4039 Hollywood llvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Gladstone 5748 


DeVry Gets Fifth Army-Navy 
"E" Award 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, has been 
awarded its fifth consecutive Army-Navy 
“E” for continued excellence in the pro¬ 
duction of motion picture sound equip¬ 
ment and secret electronic training de¬ 
vices for the armed forces. 

Previously the only manufacturer of 
motion picture sound equipment to have 
been awarded four consecutive “E” ci¬ 
tations, DeVry now joins the select few 
among the nation’s producers of vital 
war goods privileged to fly the coveted 
5-star banner. 


Eastman Announces It Has 
No Television Program 

Because of recent published reports 
concerning the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany and television activities, the East¬ 
man Company has issued the following 
official statement clarifying its position: 

“When Edison was working on a new 
idea — motion pictures — he used Eastman 
film for the completion of his invention. 
Also, in building his motion-picture cam¬ 
era, Edison used parts of a No. 1 Kodak. 

“When Roentgen discovered x-rays, 
Eastman plates were quickly put to use 
in recording the new shadow pictures. 

“When other developments have oc¬ 
curred requiring photographic materials 
or equipment, Kodak has studied the 
needs and made supplies available. 

“With television arousing new inter¬ 
est, it is appropriate to say that the 
Eastman Kodak Company hopes to be 
ready to provide whatever photographic 
and optical supplies the television in¬ 
dustry may require. The present Kodak 
relationship to the television field is an 
exploratory one, with the company in 
the stage of learning what film, ap¬ 
paratus, and lenses may be required. 

“Contrary to recent published specula¬ 
tions on the subject, Kodak is doing no 
development work on television equip¬ 
ment nor has it any ‘program’ along 
that line; . . . but this company, as the 
largest photographic manufacturer, is 
keeping its eyes open to see how its 
products may fit into the needs of the 
new industry.” 


"Flame Facts" 

“Flame Facts,” a 16mm. sound motion 
picture, has just been made available to 
all types of non-theatrical film audi¬ 
ences by The Princeton Film Center^ 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Designed to teach the correct use of 
fire extinguishers, in an emergency, this 
20 minute film, in full color, explains 
how to determine the three main types 
of blazes, and how each can be ex¬ 
tinguished most effectively. 

“Flame Facts” is a valuable fire pre¬ 
vention aid for schools and colleges; hos¬ 
pitals, hotels and public building em¬ 
ployees; fire departments, clubs, indus¬ 
trial plants and other adult groups. 



pat/s 

CASH! 


for gour Camera and 
Equipment 


I want to buy your 

• Contax 

• Leica 

• Graphic or 

• Miniature 

• Camera 


Send it in . . . merchandise returned 
postpaid if not entirely satisfied. 


fflitSS Camera Co. d 


179 W. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 



8 E "io ,ed 16 


Reduced Q 
TO O 


Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 


Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Call!. 


FAXON DEAN 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 
FOR RENT 


Day, HEmpstead 5694 
Night, Hollywood 6211 


1030 N. Fuller Ave. 
Hollywood 46, California 
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Aces of the Camera ... 


BUY mORG BOELDS 


For < 
A Cl 

Quid 

lassi 

k Sel 
fied 

ling Results Use 
Advertisement 



FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 


(Continued from Page 204) 

Turk Islands and Nassau for Para¬ 
mount’s “Bahamas Passage;” and he 
also worked on “Fly By Night.” 

In 1942 R.K.O. sent him to New York 
and Miami to make scenes and back¬ 
ground shots for “Big Street.” That 
finished they sent him on a similar 
stint to New York and Newport, R. I., 
in connection with the film, “The Navy 
Comes Through.” As soon as he fin¬ 
ished that he went to New Mexico and 
Texas for flying shots for R.K.O.’s 
“Bombadier.” In the summer of 1942 
he went to Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 
Universal shooting on “Corvettes in Ac¬ 
tion.” Incidentally, he saw some action 
while on that assignment, making six 
convoy trips on destroyers and corvettes 
in the Atlantic. 

By that time two of Harry’s sons had 
gone into the service, so he decided he 
wanted to stay at home with Mrs. Perry, 
so he turned down several location trips 
and accepted a steady position with 
Farciot Edouart at Paramount on in¬ 
teriors, doing background process work, 
at which he is an expert. Since start¬ 
ing the inside job he has worked on 
background process scenes on “China,” 
“So Proudly We Hail,” “The Uninvited,” 
“Hour Before Dawn,” “I Love a Soldier,” 
“Practically Yours,” “’Till We Meet 
Again,” “And Now Tomorrow,” “Here 
Comes the Waves,” “A Medal for Ben¬ 
ny,” “Salty O’Rourke,” “The Lost Week¬ 
end,” and “Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay.” 

Harry is proud of his boys in the serv¬ 
ice. Harry, Jr., is in the navy. He has 
been 28 months at sea in the Atlantic 
where he is a Radar operator on a car¬ 
rier. Before entering the navy he was 
a student at the University of Southern 
California, where he was the Pacific 
Coast Collegiate Diving Champion. Tom 
was at Santa Barbara State College 
when he enlisted in the Army Air Forces. 
He had had more than 500 hours in the 
air as flight engineer on a flying fort¬ 
ress. He is now in the Marianas with 
a B-29 Bombardment Squadron, and has 
been in the service two years. Harry’s 
third son, John, is only 15 years old, 
and is in high school at Beverly Hills. 

Perry is a very quiet man whose 
worst fault is modesty. Trying to get 
him to talk about himself is a real proj¬ 
ect. Maybe that’s why he has been so 
successful in his work. Could be. 


Helps Prisoners 

The International Red Cross Commit¬ 
tee watches over the welfare of war 
prisoners of all countries that have rati¬ 
fied the convention covering this phase 
of warfare. The Committee’s delegates 
make periodic visits to prisoner of war 
camps, inspect housing and food, talk to 
the prisoners’ chosen representatives in 
privacy, ascertain physical and spiritual 
needs, and see that they are properly 
cared for. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


CONTINUOUS CONTACT 16MM PRINTERS. 
PICTURE, TRACK OR BOTH. $1,375.00; Miles 
16mm Recorder Reproducer, $195.00; BERNDT 
MAURER 16MM RECORDING SYSTEMS, latest 
improvements, $1,995.00; Modernized Akeley 
Newsreel Sound Camera, amplifier; magazines: 
3 lenses, matched finders; tripod; $13,000.00 
value, reduced to $6,995.00. Send for Summer 
Catalog. S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORA¬ 
TION, NEW YORK 18. 


COMPLETE 16MM. STUDIO EQUIPMENT: 
BERNDT-MAURER MODEL D, RECORDER, 
FILM PHONOGRAPHS WITH SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS, AMPLIFIER; LIGHTS, BELL & 
HOWELL SOUND PROJECTOR, BOOM. 
DOLLY, DOUBLE CONSOLE TURNTABLE 
FOR SOUND EFFECTS, RECORDS AND 
MUSICAL RECORDING, 78 AND 33 1/3 COM¬ 
BINATION. AURICON RECORDER, MICRO¬ 
PHONE BOOM, EXTRAS. TWO BARNEY 
BLIMPS FOR 35MM CAMERAS. CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHERS HANDBOOK, $4.00. CINE 
SPECIAL, BOLEX, FILMO CAMERAS, DOL¬ 
LIES, TRIPODS. GEAR AND FREEHEAD; 
SPIDER BOXES, 500-1000-2000 WATT SPOT¬ 
LIGHTS, FRESNEL LENSES; REWINDS, 
GRISWOLD SPLICERS; PRESTO DISC RE¬ 
CORDER, NEW, 78 and 33 1/3 RPM, MICRO¬ 
PHONE AND STAND, COMPLETE. AKELEY 
FULLY EQUIPPED, DEBRIE, NEUMANN- 
SINCLAIR CAMERAS. 35MM. BELL & 
HOWELL STEP PRINTER. EYEMO, DEVRY 
103 FT. CAMERAS. WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
ON CAMART TRIPOD FOR CINE SPECIAL 
AND SPRING DRIVEN CAMERAS. WE BUY, 
SELL AND TRADE. 

CAMERA MART, DEPT. AC 
70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 


FOR SALE — WESTERN ELECTRIC-AKELEY 
Single System Camera, 12-volt motor, two 1000- 
ft. B&H magazines, 40mm., 50mm. 75mm. Astro 
F.2.3 lenses with matched finder lenses; friction 
head tripod ; new variable intensity galvanome¬ 
ter, portable amplifier, vibrator B supply. Cables, 
Cases and RCA microphone. Blue Seal Sound 
Devices, 7 Gracie Square, New York City. 


HOME MOVIE FANS. JOIN MOTION PICTURE 
Educational Society. Free valuable information. 
Box 875, Reading, Pa. 


BRITISH ENGINEER, WIDELY EXPERIENCED 
sound movies. Cinema and sub-standard, en¬ 
tertainment, educational and commercial, desires 
agencies for equipment and films in Italy after 
release from present military duties. Personal 
and local capital and highest credentials avail¬ 
able. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Box 
No. 1021. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL B&H EYEMO DEBRIE AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED — De BRIE, UNIVERSAL, PATHS, 
Wilart, Russell, 35mm. poor to junk condition, 
but complete, not rusted. Must be very cheap, 
describe fully. Lumley, 201 Webster, Syracuse 5, 
New York. 


16MM PROJECTOR, ANY TYPE SOUND OR 
silent, private party. Sam’s Electric Shop, 
35 Monroe Street, Passaic, New Jersey. 


SOUND PROJECTORS, CAMERAS, TRIPODS, 
studio, laboratory or recording equipment. High¬ 
est prices paid. S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY COR- 
PPORATION, NEW YORK 19. 
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There’s a “ G. I.” projectionist 
right behind them... 



OFFICIAL U. S. COAST GUARD PHOTO 


One of a series »l 
advertisements by 
KODAK testifying to 

the achievements of 
the movies at war 



Behind the tanks and booming guns, 
the amph-tracks and the jeeps, you’ll 
find G. I. movie-projection men ... set¬ 
ting up shop to bring the boys a few 
bright hours on "Main Street". . . 

"Movies tonight!" Ask any morale 
officer or—more to the point—ask any 
Yank what that means. You’ll learn 
how really important movies are when 


men are lonely and tired and a long 
way from home . . . 

And it all adds up to this: The job 
being done by G. I. projectionists— 
movie-trained—is just about as big a 
contribution to military morale as can 
be imagined. The best evidence is 
written on the boys’ faces . . . when 
they hear that call of "Movies tonight!" 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors , Fort Lee, Chicago, Hollywood 







Y OU’LL find these original Filmo Firsts 
in the Sportster 8, many extras like 
single-frame exposure device for animation 
work . . . built-in exposure guide . . . four 
film speeds including slow motion. 

The Sportster 8 is small and light, easily 
hand-held with perfect steadiness. Its fast 
F2.5 lens gets the scene even when lighting 
is poor ... in true-to-life full color, or spar¬ 
kling black-and-white . . . and additional 
special purpose lenses are instantly inter¬ 
changeable. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Chicago; New York; 

Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 7907. 


Buy and Hold More War Bonds 


Like all Filmos, the Sportster 8 is precision- 
built and so easy to use anyone can make 
superb movies with it. 


1 Drop-in Loading is quick and easy. 
No sprockets to thread, no loops to 
form. Closing camera door closes film 
gate, and you’re ready to shoot! 

2 The Filmo Governor and sturdy spring 
drive assure uniform film exposure 
through constant speed. 

^ Built-in Spyglass Viewfinder is break- 
proof, dirt-proof, excludes extraneous 
light; sighting is sure and easy. 


BETTER PROJECTORS BY BELL & HOWELL 
ARE COMING, TOO 


In fact, Filmosound 16mm. sound-on-film 
projectors can be ordered now without a 
priority. Of course, government and high 
priority orders must be filled first, but 
unrated orders will be handled according 
to our ration system. To avoid unneces¬ 
sary delay, place your order with your 
local Filmo dealer now. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTlcs • electrONics • mechanics 



BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send me information about: ( ) Filmo Cameras 
and Projectors for ( ) 8mm. ( ) 16mm. film; ( ) im¬ 
proved Filmosounds. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


























